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Truman Defies 
The 


Southern Bourbons 
By Jonathan Stout 


ASHINGTON, D.C.—Despite the passage 

of nearly a century, Washington still re- 

tains a lingering, time-mellowed flavor 
of the Civil War years. And what other parts 
of the nation have long forgotten, Washington 
still remembers, albeit a trifle uneasily. Some- 
times this attenuated scent of ancient events 
crops out surprisingly, as it did this week, 
carrying with it strange overtones. 

This continuing sense of past history is per- 
haps natural in a city where one may still see 
the grass-carpeted ruins of Fort Stephens on 
uptown Georgia Avenue, where President Lin- 
coln rushed one panic-stricken day in July, 1864, 
to mount the ramparts and turn back the almost 
Successful attempt of Confederate Gen. Jubal 
Early to capture the nation’s capital. Or, where 
one may still see in downtown 10th Street the 
old red-brick building of Ford’s Theatre, where 
President Lincoln was assassinated.. Or, where 
the city’s skyline is unforgettably marked by 
the noble outlines of the Lincoln Memorial, 
where the martyred President, in brooding con- 
templation, gazes down the long sweep of the 
Mall between them to watch the goings-on 
under the Capitol Dome. 

These memories of by-gone events came 
Strangely to life again, this week in 1948, as 
though 1861 were only just around the corner, 
recalling the spirit of Father Abraham, the 
ghostly strains of the Battle Hymn of the Re- 
public and a moral fervor long thought for- 
gotten, as another President of the United 
States, picking up the well-nigh extinguished 
torch dropped so long ago by the nerveless 
fingers of the dying Martyr President, called 
upon the Congress of the United States to revive 
the ancient moral crusade to make all men free 
and equal under the law and the Constitution. 

“The Federal Government,” said Truman in 
his message, “has a clear duty to see that con- 
Stitutional guarantees of individual liberties 
and of equal protection under the laws are not 
denied or abridged anywhere in our Union. 
That duty is shared by all three branches of the 
Government, but it can be fulfilled only if the 
Congress enacts modern, comprehensive civil 
Tights laws, adequate to the needs of the day, 
and demonstrating our continuing faith in the 
free way of life.” 

_ The President urged Congress to: 

1, Establish a permanent Commission on Civil 
Rights to report to the President, and to con- 
tinuously review our civil rights policies and 
Practices, study specific problems in this field, 
and make recommendations to the President at 
frequent intervals. 

- 2. Establish a Joint Congressional Committee 
n Civil Rights to make a continuing study of 
Tegislative matters relating to civil rights, and 
to consider means of improving respect for and 

enforcement of those rights. 

» 3. Establish a Civil Rights Division in the 
4 (Continued on Page Three) 
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War or Peace in Near East? 





Memo on Palestine 


To General Marshall 


By Mark Alexander 
New Leader correspondent in the Middle East. 


Jerusalem. 
EAR SECRETARY MARSHALL: 

You have not asked for my advice and 

you don’t know me. You are very busy 

and have no time to spare for somebody offering 

you unasked-for information about the situation 

in the Holy Land. There are so many more 

important problems in the world of today: 

Japan, the future of Europe, China, Greece and, 

above all, the Russian question. There are, how- 

ever, some weighty reasons which make me 

believe that you will have to spend some time 

in the very near future thinking hard about the 
thorny problems of Palestine. 

The big insurance companies with the center 
in the city of London have already informed 
their agents that recent events in Palestine are 
no longer to be regarded as riots but as civil 
war, and regular, full-scale war is to be ex- 
pected soon. Insurance companies generally 
know. There are some optimists who believe 
that an Arab-Jewish conflict might be localized; 
recent events, however, show that there is but 
little reason for such optimism: Syria, Egypt 
and the Lebanon have already openly inter- 
vened and sent their troops to Palestine; the 
Soviet Union might interfere some day. 


If war should break out in Palestine, it will 
not end soon. The Arabs have more men and 
arms, but the Jews are determined to fight to 
the bitter end—they have better science and 
technique at their disposal. Jewish scientists 
in Palestine know most of the weapons of the 
late war (and a few which have been invented 
since) ; there is no doubt that they will use their 
knowledge in the hour of danger. A Jewish- 
Arab conflict cannot be localized. This is the 
first lesson. 

The Second World War did not start at Pearl 
Harbor or at the German-Polish frontier. It 
began in China and Spain. A Third World War 
might start in Jerusalem or at the Palestinian- 
Syrian border. (Armaggeddon, by the way, is 


a place on the road from Haifa to Jerusalem.) 
There is only one force in the world today which 
still might be able to put an end to the unrest 
in Palestine, which might prevent the outbreak 
of a costly, bloody and most dangerous war. I 
am not an American and it would be insolent 
to prescribe to you how to guide the foreign 
policy of your country. America, however, will 
become involved in an Arab-Jewish war, 
whether America likes it or not. Noblesse oblige, 
and atomic power obliges too. 


*- ” a 


Two months have passed since the United 
Nations General Assembly decided to partition 
Palestine. Whether this decision was an ideal 
solution or not is an idle question by now. 
Hardly anyone doubts that a bi-national unitary 
state would be a better solution in the long run, 
at least in theory. Relations between Arabs and 
Jews have, however, grown from bad to worse, 
and taking into consideration the present state 
of affairs, there is no solution except partition. 
The official Zionist leadership never tried ear- 
nestly to reach an agreement with the Arabs; 
they didn’t think it worth while, and they will 
have to pay now a very high price for short- 
sightedness in the past. 

The Husseini leadership, the Mufti-party, the 
Axis collaborators, which the British for some 
reason imposed as dictators on the Arabs of 
Palestine, have only one political aim: to expel 
or to kill all Jews who came to Palestine after 
1918—not exactly an humanitarian ideal. The 
Mufti-party has tried hard for many years to 
convince the Arabs of Palestine that the Jews 
must be exterminated in order to avert being 
exterminated by the Jews. The Zionist leader- 
ship, on the other hand, despaired of estab- 
lishing a unifary state with the Arabs. They 
rejected the cake before tasting it. All this, most 
unfortunately, is now history. The development 
in the direction of partition could have been 

(Continued on Page Twelve) 
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at the World 


By DAVID J. DALLIN 











Showdown in the World 
Labor Movement 


SHOWDOWN within the so- 
A called World Federation of 

Trade Unions is likely to occur 
at the session of its Executive Board 
scheduled to meet this month. The CIO, 
backed by the British, Dutch and sev- 
eral other European trade union fed- 
erations; insists on the discussion of 
the Marshall Plan, 
whereas the Com- 
munist delegations 
seek to avoid this 
subject. Discussion 
of the Marshall 
Plan might en- 
danger the very 
existence of the 
WFTU. A vote in 
support of the 
Marshall Plan 
would automatic- 





me a 
Dallin 


cession of the Soviet and all its puppet 
unions- On the other hand, if the 
Marshall Plan were condemned as an 
instrument of American imperialism, 
this would make impossible the con- 
tinued participation of the CIO and the 
majority of the Western European 
Jab¢@r organizations. To keep the WFTU 
together, under the leadership of V. 
Kuznetsov, the appointee of the Rus- 
sian Politburo, his group seeks to evade 
the debate altogether. 


ally lead to a se- 


Last November, at the session of the 
Executive Board in Paris, James Carey, 
of the CIO, tried in vain to have the 
Marshall Plan put on the agenda. The 







Communists sought to delay debate 
and turn over the whole subject to the 
World Congress of Trade Unions, which 
is te meet next fall. Im a countermove, 
the CIO demanded its inclusion on the 
agenda of the current—February— 
session of the Executive. Meanwhile 
Carey and the CIO have—quite unex- 
pectedly—become the target of attacks 
in the Soviet press. A year ago no one 
would have believed it possible that 
the CIO, the great hope of international 
Communism, would be assailed in such 
violent tones. The activity of the CIO 
amounts to “an attempt of American 
imperialism to infiltrate the WFTU,” 
the New Times declares; “The Amer- 
ican trade unions and the workers or- 
ganized within them have given Carey 
no authority to defend the Marshall 
Plan before the World Federation. 
Carey’s action cannot be judged as 
anything but as a diversionary effort 
against the unity of the World Federa- 
tion of Trade Unions.” 

The Communist leadership in the 
WFTU has carefully canvassed the 
votes in the forthcoming session of the 
Executive and concluded that the CIO 
cannot win a majority to support the 
Marshall Plan under any circum- 
stances. This must be taken seriously, 
“The American press which attacks the 
WFTU,” New Times argues, “is obvi- 
ously unaware of the relation of 
forces ... the engineers of the split 
may find themselves outside the world 
trade union movement.” 


It is evident that further cooperation 
within the framework of the WFTU 
under Communist leadership becomes 
impossible. On the other hand, a 
secession and the establishment of an 
association of free and genuine labor 
unions needs courage and clairvoyance 
in greater doses than the dissenters 
have thus far displayed. 


Amonc these dissenters, the Force 
Ouvriére, under Leon Jouhaux, is one 
of the most active and inffuential 
forces. Unlike the British, American, 
or Dutch trade unions, this French 
group has gone through collaboration 
and coalition with the Communists at 
home and has learned the hard way 
what a Communist-led labor move- 
ment means, 

An English worker tells the readers 
of the Manchester Guardian how po=- 
litical strikes are being engineered in 
France and how ephemeral is the voice 
of the workers themselves when large- 
Seale political action is being decided 
upon. He acknowledges quite object- 
ively the strong points of Communist 
leadership: they are ready for any 
sacrifice for their cause and they are 
friendly on all subjects—except pol- 
itics. In politics, “you are on the right 
side or a traitor,” as far as the Com- 
munists are concerned. 

“At a workers’ meeting,” this English 
laborer writes, “there is generally one 
man who does the talking. Most of the 
others are apathetic; whether from fear 
of responsibility or indifference, there 
seem to ‘be almost no candidates for 
trade union office or for the works 
council except those put forward by the 
Communist party.... 

“When we strike; as has happened 
three times, the impression is that an 
order has been given, even when there 
is a vote. Indeed on one occasion there 
was a majority for a strike (after we 
had been invited to strike—there had 
been no noticeable unrest), but we 
were subsequently told by the chief 
trade union delegate that the plan had 
been changed and we were not to. 
There had been no change in pay or 
conditions of work to explain this. I 





against a strike and be shut up fir 


have seen a worker start arguing 















He was told to go and talk outside j 


those were his opinions. The oldeg? 
workers are more disinclined to strikg” 
than the younger, but in case of ag’ 


invitation to strike the general attitudg 
is not to go looking for trouble by ope 
posing it.... 

“All the delegates to the works coun. 
cil are Communists, as also are all the 
trade union delegates, and to express 
a contrary opinion means isolation—if 
indeed you can get a hearing at alk 
There is no organization of opiniog 
other than Communist, and I have 
never once seen the Socialist paper, 
Le Populaire, in the factory. Of week« 
lies the Communist Vie Ouvriere ig 
read..+.. Communist posters are on the 
walls.” 

« * ° 


William Henry Chamberlin, 
“Expert Calumniator” 


WO years ago, volume 19 of the 
Encyclopedia Britannica was published, 
containing articles on the Soviet Union, 
To be nice and hyper-objective, the 
Britannica invited four men to write 
on Russia past and present, among 
them Walter Duranty and William 
Henry Chamberlin. Mr. Duranty’s ine 
clusion in this group was obviously due 
to the fact that his books and. articles 
on Russia, though historically er- 
roneous and biased, represented a 
“gesture of friendship” toward Mos- 
cow. In the Encyclopedia, Mr. Duranty 
wrote on the period of 1917-1928, and 
Mr. Chamberlin on the fifteen years 
from 1928 to 1942. 

This compromise attempt at appeasé- 
ment was just as unsuccessful as <ll 
other such efforts. Even Walter Duranty 
is now taken to task by the Soviet press 
for omitting certain episodes of the 
Russian civil war in 1917-18. But the 
main attack, in the Moscow New Times, 
is directed against the expert narrative 
of William Henry Chamberlin. 

It is quite a sizable and prominent 
society which Chamberlin will be glad 
to join .-.. 








Jhe Home Front 





By WILLIAM E. BOHN 





Face to Face With the Ceiling 


COUPLE of days after Christ- 
mas we were headed for < 


party. On the way we stopped 
in for a call on my physician. There 
was. to be nothing professional about 


this visit. After a drink or two we 
expected the jovial doctor to join in 
the evening’s pursuit of gaiety But 
when he saw me 
he put one or two 
quick questions, 
and then came the 
verdict: “No party 
for you—veu go to 
bed for a month.” 
From this sort of 
a sentence there Is 
To bed 


and for a 


no appeal 
I went 





month I have been 
contemplating the 


Bohn 


1 
cellng 


From many points of view the ex- 
perience has been a salutary one. The 
world—including The New 
has got on beautifully without me. And 
I, having my field of vision limited to 
a ceiling utterly devoid of 
without even a crack or a spot to in- 
spire the imagination, have been forced 
to think of myself and of all the world. 
As long as you can keep yourself 
pepped up over things that seem im- 
pertant you can postpone to a more 
eonvenient season the examination of 


Leader = 


interest, 


your pushing and doing and making, 
But when you lie there horizontally, 
under orders not to move, not to sit 
up, not to plant your foot upon the 
floor, there is no way to fend off 
thought. 

When all your neat psychological 
devices have their gears stripped by 
enforced inaction your usual process is 
reversed: While you are busy with 
work or play you manage to keep your- 
self convinced that the world’s trou- 
bles are all due to someone else. In 
the international realm it used to be 
Germany that originated the evil. 
Nowadays it is Russia. Within the do- 
mestic scene it is the 60 families, the 
economic royalists or some othgy spec- 
ial crowd that messes things up. It is 
never one’s self, one’s own crowd, that 
runs the train off the track. But when 
you lie there looking straight up, the 
first fellow you take apart is yourself. 


You start in by thinking about your 
life, whether it has been of any use, 
whether you could have done better 
by following a different profession. 
From yourself you pass to your coun- 
try. You like it, of course. But what's 
wrong with the people? Why haven't 
they done better with their govern- 
ment, their schools, their industries? 
Then you start a mental survey: our 
books, movies, radio, churches, sperts. 
Why is it that so much of our life is 





cheap and foolish? To a fellow prone 
on his back the quick and easy answers 
fail to satisfy. We could make life a 
lot more wonderful for a lot more peo- 
ple if we could just get together on a 
few general ideas. 


” * ~ 


A Marshall Plan for Russia 


Ar long last, working from within 
out, you come to the wide world. You 
don’t picture it in headline style. You 
lie there and make pictures of all the 
people everywhere. You see the folks 
in Africa, in Asia, in South America, 
in Europe, on all the islands. As in an 
endless movie they troop before you, 
dressed in their different clothes, liv- 
ing in their various sorts of houses, 
doing their work in their endless 
variety of ways—and most of them 
having a pretty poor time of it. 

Then you begin to figure out why so 
many of them—after all these centuries 
of religion and science and education— 
should be suffering from hunger and 
disease and ignorance. Then you see 
that what we call progress has been 
spotty. What we have that is good is 
spread in pretty thick gobs for special 
crowds in special countries. Despite all 
the preaching and teaching, those that 
have the good things have given little 
thought to the have-nots. What we 
lack is not wealth or knowledge or 
skill. It is the will to help other peo- 
ple 

And that brings us spang against the 
thought of war. For war is the chief 
obstacle to human improvement. It 
consumes both our wealth and our 
energy. If it could be abolished, the 
good things like health and education 
would be more rapidly diffused. And 
here we are—in this mid-Twentieth 
Century world—driving fuli-tilt into 


ESS 


the most horrible war of all. 

This line of thought forced me to 
undertake a relentless review of the 
policies of The New Leader. For years 
we have been busy telling the truth 
about Russia. We have told more of 
it and have told it sooner than any 
other paper in the world. We have 
been the Paul Reveres of this age. Our 
plea has been that the threat of war is 
decreased by open-eyed facing of the 
facts. Because for years we have been 
giving America evidence of Stalin’s 
plans, we have been called warmong- 
ers. Now the news peddled everywhere 
proves that we were right 5 years ago, 
10 years ago. 

But as I lay there gazing at the ceil 
ing and reviewing recent history I got 
little satisfaction out of all our scoops 
in the field of Russian relations. We 
have done a lot to warn America about 
what lies ahead. But we have done 
mighty little to head off what lies 
ahead- We have told a lot about Russia 
But we have told it to the wrong peo- 
ple. We should have told it to the 
Russians. They are the most deceived 
and abused people on earth. Many 
copies of this paper enter the USSR, 
but they go only to government of- 
ficials. As far as Soviet citizens aré 
concerned, this paper does not exist. 

I refuse to believe that the irom 
curtain is impenetrable. If we Amer- 
icans were to devote no more than @ 
slight fraction of our money and ouf 
brains to the task, we could pierce it 
with a barrage of facts. The New 
Leader has no way of reaching the 
Russian people, but the Voice of Amer- 
iea can. That sort of action is the only 
sort of positive policy looking toward 
the prevention of World War III. 
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ASHINGTON, D. C. — Moscow 
W fired three “cold war” torpedoes 

at Washington this week, two 
of them being diplomatic sequels of 
two items spotlighted here last week. 
The two were: 1. British permission to 
American military planes to land at 
British Mediterranean bases, particu- 
larly Libya. 2. Visits of American war- 
ships to Italian naval bases. The Rus- 
sian “cold war” torpedoes were diplo- 
matic notes of protest, alleging both 
jtems above are violations of the peace 
treaty with Italy. 


The third Russian protest this week 
was against inspection flights by Amer- 
jean aircraft over the Yellow Sea and 
the Sea of Japan. The Russians don't 
like American aerial inspections of 
Russian shipping and the errands the 
Jatter are engaged on. The Soviet note 
charged American planes dove on 
Soviet ships and circled them at mast- 
top. The Soviets claimed infringement 
on the freedom of merchant shipping. 
Military planes in the area are under 
the command of Gen. MacArthur, whose 
successful balking of Communist infil- 
tration of Japan has made the Kremlin 
very angry. 

The United States has rejected the 
first two notes and is expected to reject 
the third. Britain has ignored the pro- 
test on the Libyan airbase at Mellaha, 
Tripoli. The Italian Government re- 


——— 


The Cold War Front 


From The New Leader’s Washington Bureau 


buffed the Soviets by announcing it had 
invited the American warships to visit 
the Italian ports. 

Another Soviet “cold war” torpedo 
was fired at Iran this week; the Rus- 
sians complained about alleged “activi- 
ties of the United States military mis- 
sion in Iran.” Radio Moscow inter- 
preted this “as a threat to the borders 
of the Soviet Union.” 

* * * 
Some of This Week’s Battles 

® Taking the offensive for a change, 
the United States indirectly fired a 
“cold war” torpedo at the Kremlin by 
dispatching a note of protest to the 
Rumanian Government, charging the 
latter with violating its peace treaty 
with the United States by denying 
“human rights” and “fundamental free- 
doms” in crushing opposition to Com- 
munism. Britain, acting simultaneously 
with this Government, sent a similar 
note. 

@® The Iranian parliament is con- 
sidering a bill authorizing the govern- 
ment to purchase $10,000,0000 in arms 
from the United States. 

® Chile’s President, Gabriel Gonzalez 
Videla, declared that a new world war 
is imminent between democracy and 
Red totalitarianism. . 

@® Seven US naval officers arrived in 
Istanbul to train Turkish naval per- 
sonnel who will man the 15 warships 
America is turning over to that nation. 





TRUMAN 
Southern Bourbons Boil 


® Following the AFL change of po- 
sition on the Universal Military Train- 
ing bill, political circles on Capitol Hill 
forecast that UMT will be adopted by 
Congress by an ample margin. 


® Senator Brewster (R., Maine) rec- 
ommended that the United States take 
the lead in rebuilding European aviation 
as a service to the security of all liberty- 
loving people outside the Russian iron 
curtain. 


® US Intelligence reports from Ger- 
many are impressed by the numbers 
of Soviet fliers deserting into the Amer- 
ican zone. The reports stress that the 
Russians deserters are convinced war 
is imminent, that all have had a look at 
American aviation and want no part 
personally in tangling with American 
aircraft. 

® The French Communist Party 
opened a vigorous campaign for new 
members, with “no questions asked and 
no conditions laid down,” in contra- 
distinction to the usual preliminary 
membership requirements of a test ot 
discipline and a loyalty oath. 

® US newspaperman Warren Trabant 
of New York, editor of the American- 
licensed magazine Heute published in 
Munich, was taken by Soviet military 
forces from his wife’s side on a train 
going from Prague to Munich. The 
train from Czechoslovakia to Munich 
crosses a ten-mile strip of Soviet occu- 
pation territory; it was at this point 
Soviet military forces stopped the train. 
US Army authorities are trying to ob- 
tain his release. 

® Eric Johnston, president of the 
Motion Picture Producers Association, 
rejected a protest from the National 
Council of Soviet-American Friendship 
against the movie “The Iron Curtain.” 
The pro-Communist council charged 
the picture would impair relations with 
Russia. Do you suppose it’s possible? 

















Truman 
Southern 


(Continued from Page One) 
Department of Justice to provide for 
better enforcement of Federal ‘ivil 
tights laws. 

4. To strengthen existing civil rights 
laws by extending their protection to 
all inhabitants of the United States, not 
merely to citizens alone, as such laws 
Now stipulate and by having such laws 
cover infringements of the law by in- 
dividuals, and not only in cases where 
there is a conspiracy between two or 
More persons to violate the laws; and 
by extending present civil rights laws 
in specific terms to cover their viola- 
tions by public officials as has so fre- 
Quently occurred. 

. 5. To provide a Federal anti-lynching 
Jaw in order to enable the United States 
Government to cope on a national basis 
With this bloody blot on our escutcheon, 

6. To enact legislation forbidding in- 
ferference by public officers or private 
Persons with the right of qualified 
Citizens to participate in primary, spe- 
tial and general elections in which 
Federal officers are to be chosen; this 
legislation to extend to elections for 
State as well as Federal officials in so 
far as interference with the right to 
Vote results from discriminatory action 
by public officers based on race, color, 
other unreasonable classification; and 
this legislation, further, to insure that 
the payment of poll taxes be disquali- 

as a condition for voting for Federal 
Officials. 

7. To enact fair employment practice 
legislation prohibiting discrimination in 
*mployment based on race, color, re- 

ion, or national origin. 

8 To enact legislation: to prohibit 
Miscrimination and segregation among 
aman beings of any kind in the use of 
BANe tr asp tation facilities. 

47,1 
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Deties the 
Bourbons 


Tus is the first time since Civil War 
days that a President of the United 
States has raised the moral issue of a 
civil rights message of such scope be- 
fore the Congress of the United States. 

There is added significance in the fact 
that it is being raised by the native son 
of the southern state of Missouri who 
grew up in an environment surrounded 
by all the southern prejudices on this 
subject. For such a man to surmount 
the barriers of environmental back- 
ground is no mean intellectual tour- 
de-force in itself; to make a fighting 
issue of it in an election year, despite 
threats of political retaliation by the 
surly and recalcitrant southern states, 
is an impressive exarhple of moral 
courage. 

President Roosevelt was elected Presi- 
dent four times without going as far 
as President Truman to raise this moral 
issue. Truman could have done like- 
wise, with no more in his platform than 
Roosevelt had in his. Truman could 
have avoided the political dangers of 
his course by raising the issue in a non- 
presidential election year. 

But apparently the President sin- 
cerely believes the words he addressed 
to the Congress, saying: 

“The position of the United States in 
the world today makes it especially 
urgent that we adopt these measures to 
secure for all our people their essential 
rights. ... We in the United States are 
working in company with other nations 
who share our desire for enduring world 
peace and who believe with us that, 
above all else, men must be free. We 
are striving to build a world family of 
nations—a world where men may live 
under governments of their own choos- 
ing and under laws of their own making. 

“As part of that endeavor, the Com- 


mission on Human Rights of the United 
Nations is now engaged in preparing 
an international bill of human rights 
by which the nations of the world 
may bind themselves”by international 
covenant to give effect to basic human 
rights and fundamental freedoms. We 
have played a leading role in this under- 
taking designed to create a world order 
of law and justice fully protective of 
the rights and the dignity of the in- 
dividual. 

“To be effective in these efforts, we 
must protect our civil rights so that 
by providing all our people with the 
maximum enjoyment of personal free- 
dom and personal opportunity, we shall 
be a stronger nation—stronger in our 
leadership, stronger in our moral posi- 
tion, stronger in the deeper satisfac- 
tions of a united citizenry.... 

“If we wish to inspire the peoples of 
the world whose freedom is in jeopardy, 
if we wish to restore hope to those who 
have already lost their civil liberties, 
if we wish to fulfill the promise that is 
ours, we must correct the remaining 
imperfections in our practice of de- 
mocracy.” 

x» * me 


Tue President says America must 
enter the court of world public opinion 
with clean hands. To Harry Truman, 
the issue is as simple as that. 

Inherent in the issue, however, is the 
demonstrable result of permitting the 
stubborn prejudices of the southern 
states to violate the plain language of 
the Constitution, to practice evasion of 
the law, to set up and enforce a double 
standard for measuring human beings 
and human rights. By permitting this 
southern practice for more than half a 
century, the whole nation has become 
involved in a violation of its own ethics. 
And it has resulted in a spreading moral 
corruption. 

The result has been a widening of 
the problem which confronted Abraham 
Lincoln. It is no longer a question of 
the violation of the rights of Negroes 
as human beings and citizens. By toler. 
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ating these violations, the nation has 
seen them spread to engulf Jews in 
many places, Mexicans in the South- 
west, Orientals on the Pacifie Coast, 
and other minorities throughout the 
country. 

And as these violations of civil rights * 
have spread, little by little we leave 
behind the ancient American ideal of 
the melting pot, and more and more we 
embrace the feudal European practice 
of ghetto-ization. 

To all this, Harry Truman of Missouri 
this week called halt! 

The Deep South immediately joined 
issue with the President. From Talla- 
hassee, Fla., where the conference of 
Southern Governors is mecting this 
week, came word that the Governors 
would be asked to call “an all-Southern 
convention” to break with the President 
on these civil rights issues. 

Such a convention, it was explained, 
could then pick its own candidate for 
President. Its main objective, however, 
would be to devise a plan for with- 
holding the South’s electoral votes from 
Truman this year. 

In Washington, Senator Eastland of 
Mississippi said, “the South will have 
to protect herself in the electoral col- 
lege.” Senator Maybank of South Caro- 
lina, the state that started the Civil 
War by firing on Fort Sumter, said 
Democrats in his state might decide to 
delay selection of their electors. Senator 
Ellender of Louisiana said: “The whole 
message smells more of politics than an 
effort to assist a minority group.” He 
left no doubt he would conduct a filli- 
buster against any attempt to pass civil 
rights legislation in Congress. 

And at Jackson, Miss., the Speaker 
of the Mississippi House of Representa- 
tives, Walter Sillers, called for a con- 
vention to name a southern presidential 
candidate to run against Truman. 

The Truman in the White House was 
reminiscent this week of the moral 
courage and simple honesty of the 
Truman who headed the wartime Tru- 
man Committee in the Senate. é 
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HE familiar, revered, frail lit- 
I tle figure of Mahatma Gandhi 


is no more This 


man, this 


seer, this saint, who was known to 


the poorest of the poor in the most 
remote corners of 


wielded such tremendous influence 


India and who 


over the people of India, has died 


a martyr’s death. 


Gandhi's death is not only India’s 


loss, but a world loss A 


world 


1 


f 


1 


t 


Teacher has gone. Another Gandhi 
may not arise for another 1,000 o1 
2,000 year After all, betweer 
Jesus of Nazareth and Gandhi of 
India, there ha peen lapse of 
nearly 2,000 yea! 

Future development: in Indiz 
and their repercussions on_ the 
world ituation particularly is 
Asia, will show hether or no 
Gandhi in hi martyrdom  per- 


formed _ the ervice t 


greatest 
humanity 


Suppose that the shock of Gandhr 


) 


Ss 


death, the realization of this deep 
loss, were to create a new era of 
Hindu-Moslem unity in India. Sup- 
pose the people of India were to 
rebel] against leaders and organi- 
zations which preach intolerance 


and supremacy of one 
over another. 
were to be replaced by 


Suppose 


both Hin 


were to 


clear thinking. Suppose 
dus and Moslems 
that India and 
hopeless dark 


friendship and 


realiz 
Pakistan face 
toler 


understandin 


future unless 
ance 
could be brought about 
If that 
ger of wat 
Pakistan’ will 
The 


were to happen. all dan 


between India an 
have disappearec 


36,000,000 Moslems in Indi 


community 
fanaticism 
sanity and 


e 
a 


g 


d 
1. 
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would then begin to live without 
fear and with honor. The 15,000,000 
Hindus and Sikhs, living in Paki- 
stan, would then begin to live 
without fear and with honor. Then 
400,000,000 humans living in India 
and Pakistan would heave a sigh 
of relief. The whole of Asia would 


And who ca 
tell that it would not also affect th 


come out of its gloom 


n 
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sword-rattling big nations of the 
world? 

If this were to come about, Gandhi 
will have achieved in death what 
he did not achieve in life. He will 
have served not only India, but all 
of mankind, which today is so dan- 
gerously close to extinction. 

Well-wishers of India and hu- 
manity all over the world must pray 
and hope for such a development. 

Gandhi not only spent all his life 
practicing his ideals but he died for 
them. 


Last year, when I was in India, I 
was told that when Gandhi decided 
to go to Noakhali, in East Bengal, 
in early 1947, to preach Hindu- 


Moslem unity, after rioting massa- 


cres and abductions there, friends 
warned him that even though his 
message was a plea for Hindu- 
Moslem unity and peace, tempers 





India and later on an all-world 
personality? Did he have modern 
medias of propaganda? Did he have 
managers, public relations officers? 
Did he have control of radios, mo- 
vies and press? Did he have a huge 
organization working for him? 

No, Gandhi did not have any of 
the known medias of propaganda. 
Then how did he become a world 
figure? This is the mystery. 

I know many people will say, 
“Ah, but he had the Indian National 
Congress Party and the Indian na- 
tionalist press at his disposal.” True, 
but only after he became the All- 
India leader. : 

Franklin D. Roosevelt, even Wen- 
dell Willkie, had to be built up by 
their respective organizations. But 
in the case of Gandhi, he built the 
organization, he built the Congress 
Party, after having become an Ail- 
India leader. 


The Indian National Congress did 
not have much influence before the 
advent of Gandhi. It did not have 
a popular following. The poverty- 
stricken masses of India were hardly 
aware of the existence of the Indian 
National Congress. It used to meet 
(I attended a few ses- 
sions) and pass pious, forceful reso- 


every year 








In the truest sense, the murder of Gandhi is a crime against the international 
community. Whether one agrees with the philosophy of Gandhi has no bearing | 
on this question, or on the feeling of outrage any civilized human being must | 
suffer as the result of this most dastardly crime. 
peace, of international good will and saintliness, should have climaxed a life | 
of non-violence with such a violent end. Neitzsche once said that Christ was. 
the last true Christian. If we view the concept of Christianity in this context. | 
not as a religion in a world of religions, but as a way of life of charity and | 
brotherly love, of peaceableness and fervid and unstinting devotion to non- | 
violence even in the face of violent threat, then Neitzsche’s concept must be | 
expanded to find a place for Gandhi. What is most exhilerating about the 
life of this saint in a world of unsaintly politics is his insistence on love, and 
his willingness to pay the price. It is doubly ironic, however fortunate it is in 
avoiding even more widespread fraticidal strife, that his assassin was a Hindu | 
In the world Gandhi sought for there are many mansions, | 
but they are not as yet occupied by men of peace. By his life, by his teaching. f 
by his example he has provided the vision. And this is what is indestructible. | 
The New Leader finds it difficult to adequately express its horror at this vile | 
murder and its sense of loss caused by Gandhi's death. } 


and not a Moslem 


It is ironic that this man of 
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were so frayed and bitterness so in- 
tense, that there was every likeli- 
hood of his being killed. To that 
Gandhi replied that he hed never 
feared death in the cause in which 
he believed. 


How did Gandhi become an all- 





MOSLEMS IN PRE-PARTITION ATTACK 
Is New Violence to Be Gandhi's Epitaph? 





lutions, and go home. It was the 
meeting place of intellectuals who 
tried to out-do each other in long 
speeches. It was a gathering, where 
one would show off new suits and 
saris. Many speakers used to turn 
out in striped trousers and cut-away 
coats, very, very British. True, there 
were some very high-minded, high- 
principled, fearless men connected 
with the Indian National Congress, 
but the Indian National Congress 
did not have the active support of 
the common people. 

It was Gandhi who took the Con- 
gress Party to the masses. It was 
Gandhi who brought their sanction 


and strength to the Congress Party,: 


It was Gandhi who faced the British 
Empire with the might of the people 
of India. 


I was in India in 1918 (a young 
man of 21). I was educated, and I 
read newspapers, as I belonged to 
a fairly well-to-do and well-in- 
formed family. And though I had 
vaguely heard the name of Gandhi, 
it did not mean anything to me, 
There were other names more 
powerful and glamorous —such as 
Tilak, the outstanding leader of the 
self-government movement. There 
were millions of young, educated 
Indian lads like me who had hardly 
heard or known anything of Gandhi. 





GANDHI 
Gone 


And then, suddenly, we heard his 
name, as if by the touch of a magic 
wand, a-deep, dark curtain had been 
lifted. We saw Gandhi, we felt 
Gandhi, we heard Gandhi. It was 
Gandhi, Gandhi, Gandhi every- 
where. I still ask the question— 
how did that happen? 
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I HAVE lived in the United States 
for over 21 years—with frequent 
trips to Europe and India and other 
parts of the world. My experience 
has been that practically everyone 
in this country knew the name of 
Gandhi: the taxi driver, the shoe 
shiner, the soda jerker, the indus- 
trial worker, the farmer, the white- 
collar worker. But it has also been 
my experience that, though a large 
number of people respected Gandhi 
and held him in esteem, yet the 
vast majority of Americans joked 
about him; they had a little snicker 
when they talked about him. ‘Oh 
yeh, how is Gandhi’s goat?” they 
would ask. But ever-since the news 
of his death was flashed in banner 
head-lines in every newspaper in 
America, “smart-alec” remarks have 
completely disappeared. Now there 
is solemnity and sadness in their 
voices. Many have told me that 
somehow they feel that they have 
lost someone very near to them. 
The taxi drivers, the shoe shiner, 
the delicatessen store man and the 
porters at the airport have one and 
all said: “But he was such a good 
man; why did they kill him?” It 
is clear to me that Gandhi in his 
death has won the affection and re- 
spect of the American people. 

I have a feeling that even the 
hard-boiled diplomats, sitting in the 
chancelleries of the world capitals, 
are becoming keenly conscious of 
what Gandhi stood for. I have a 
feeling that they are asking them- 
selves whether force is the answer 
to the problems of mankind, or un- 
derstanding between human beins 
—based on human dignity, tolerance 
and love, 

Gandhi in his life brought inde- 
pendence to India—Gandhi in death 
may bring peace to the world. 
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Chicago. 
‘6 HAT do you think of Ken- 
W ow I asked one of Chi- 
cagos’ leading liberals, He 
made a moue, and replied: 

“He is the greatest Mayor Chicago 
has had since Edward J. Kelly.” 

Kelly, for those who have forgotten, 
was Kennelly’s predecessor and the 
head of a political machine that more 
closely resembled the Tammany Hall 
of Charles Murphy: than the puny po- 
litical instrument which sports that 
name in New York today. 

“So soon,” I jested. “Yet the IVI (In- 
dependent Voters of Illinois) sup- 
ported him last April. What’s wrang 
now?” 

He shrugged and replied, “That's 
the trouble, nothing you can put your 
finger on. But the wind isn’t blowing 
right.” 

On the record, Kennelly’s showing 
has been impressive and from any tra- 
ditional criteria he stands out as one 
of the best municipal executéves in the 
country. On: taking over after Ed 
Kelly's fourteen-year reign he found 
Chicago facing an estimated $8,800,000 
deficit. The school system was in a 
mess and the North Central Associa- 
tion of College and Secondary Schools 
was threatening to withdraw accredi- 
tation because of the way political 
considerations were influencing educa- 
tional policies. Civil Service was just 
another name for ward-heeling pat- 
ronage. The streets and alleys were 
filthy. The police were in cahoots with 
the gambling and vice interests. 

In the nine months Kennelly has 
been in office, the financial position 
of the city has improved considerably. 
Because of improved credit, the city 
was able to issue $12,000,000 in bonds 
and pay off its major bills; it is now 
on a cash basis, and a balanced oper- 
ating budget. More than four hun- 
dred employees were fired, cutting away 
some of the patronage deadwood and 
a seven percent pay increase was 
voted to 15,000 employees earning 
under $3,500 a year, primarily police- 
men and firemen. Largely through pay- 
roll savings and more efficient enforce- 
ment of license fees, a $3,000,000 sur- 
plus is now in prospect. (In previous 
years a number of bus lines, taxi com- 
panies, trucking firms and others had 
not paid their license fees, largely be- 
cause of “oversights” in the City 
Clerk’s office.) 

Why, then, the deprecatory attitude 
of the liberals? The answer seems to 
lie in the subtle fact that Kennelly is a 
businessman and has been unable to 
adapt his social habits and play the 
Necessary role of a politician. 

Municipal politics more than any 


Other political arena, largely because _ 
of the. greater emphasis of personal 
face-to-face relationships, typifies the 
problems of representative government 


which John Stuart Mill discussed more 
than seventy-five years ago. It is an 
arena composed primarily of interest 
groups that have to be recognized, bal- 
anced and/or conciliated: i. e., neigh- 


borhood groups, each clamoring for pri- 
ority of municipal aid for development 
or repair; racial and’ minority groups 


Seeking recognition and representa- 
tion; economic groups, business, labor 
and consumer, concerned with taxes 
and municipal services; functional 
groups, teachers, policemen, etc, seek- 
ing to protect their particular interests; 
and the tens of other groupings that 
form a community. 

The strength of a political figure con- 
Sists of his ability te dig roots among 
these groups or create a community of 
interest with their leaders. This is the 
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Chicago's Mayor Kennelly 


By Daniel Bell 


simple fact that any politician knows, 
whether it be the incomparable Pete 
McGuiness of Brooklyn’s “Greenpernt,” 
who embodies in his own attitude the 
flavor of his neighborhood; the politi- 
cal executive type such as Ed Flynn, 
who synchronizes the various neigh- 
borhood machines; or the maverick 
such as the late Fiorello La Guardia 
who wove together a flexible machine 
based on personal contacts with leaders 
of various interest groups. 

The strength of these groups is their 
command of votes. “Pressure” thus 1s 
a natural phenomenon and represents 
the articulation of group interests. 
Politics is the art of mediation among 
these forces. 


* * . 


K enneviy is slow in learning to 
play that game. He resents “pressure.” 
He doesn’t like to face groups and del- 
egations seeking to present a point of 
view and to influence his decision. 
Particularly, he doesn’t seem to fathom 
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the jargon of the reform, social work 
and religious groups and is somewhat 
perplexed at their constant nagging 
at him to .ake a vigorous stand on 
the race issue, Chicago’s touchiest 
question. 

On the other hand, advice and con- 
sultation with businessmen is an easy 
and natural affair. They are his 
cronies and associates, the people he 
meets at clubs and parties. They are 
the “respectable” and “sound” ele- 
ments in town. Their opinions are not 
“pressure” to Kennelly. 

Kennelly does not ask the politician's 
question, “How many votes does he 
have?” Consequently the opinions of 
a small group of businessmen, who 
often had been ignored in the Kelly 
regime, now exercises an undue in- 
fluence. 

The result is that Kennelly often 
takes steps without fully consulting 
ali the parties that may be concerned, 
albeit with the best of intentions, and 
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ARCH OF TRIUMPH 


then becomes annoyed at the anguished 
howls against what was for him a 
natural step. Thus to the vital new 
Budget Commission which he set up 
recently to act as a watchdog on city 
finances, Kennelly appointed as chair- 
man his budget director, and then 
casually asked the Civic Association, 
a businessmen’s tax-reduction league, 
and the Association of Industry and 
Commerce, to suggest the other two 
members. Within his reasoning, why 
not? The city is a business, the budget 
is its heart, therefore capable- business 
men ought to be asked to run it. The 
fact that the city budget is also an ex- 
pression of social policy and guages 
the relative weight of city expendi- 
tures on different types of services 
and reform, is a concept a little more 
distant to Kennelly. A previous ex- 
ample, apparently, had failed to edu- 
cate Kennelly. Soon after taking ofiice 
in April the Mayor reappointed a 
South Side banker and real estate 
leader to the Chicago Plan Commission, 
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brushing aside the protests of liberal 
groups. In the November election this 
man turned up as one of the leaders 
against Kennelly’s proposal of a 
$30,000,000 bond issue to facilitate 
slum clearance. 

A second curiosity about Kennelly 
is his ambigious relation to the political 
machines. This shows up in two places, 
the city council and the Democratic 
Party at large. 

Ever since the days when the late 
Charles Yerkes was buying up alder- 
men wholesale in order to get control 
of Chicago’s traction system, the city 
council has been a most orderly and 
pliable rubber-stamp of the dominant 
political faction. (There were a few 
exceptions, particularly the Fifth Ward 
embracing the University community.) 
Possibly for fear of being charged with 
bossism, Kennelly has failed to estab- 
lish any effective leadership for the 
city council, and only under pressure 
dees he intervene in its affairs. The 
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result is that a group of the old “Mor- 
rison Hotel regulars,” the designation 
of the Kelly-Arvey machine boys, are 
still able to dominate the council and 
carry out their private shenanigans. 

While this has disappointed some 
liberals, it is understandable. The fact 
is that Kennelly is less of a “reform” 
mayor than a “business” mayor, and 
lacking any comprehensive _ social 
policy he has failed to take the 
leadership, as some naively expected, 
to weld together the city’s liberal 
groups in a full-fledged drive on the 
old machines. Where he has recognized 
the need to root out some of the old 
corrupt ward committee:men, as in re- ' 
cent weeks, he has asked businessmen 
in the area to seek the posts. 

In the affairs of the Democratic 
Party at large Kennelly has a strong 
influence because of his prestige «ith 
the voters. He could have had ie 
nomination for the Governorship if 
he had wanted it, but he turned it 
down. But here too his weight is not 
principally on the side of liberalism. 
Kennelly sought to diciate the nom- 
ination of Governor and proposed an 
old friend Judge Thomas Courtney. 
But Courtney merely represents a 
small coterie of politicians who fought 
the machine in past years. Kennelly 
seems to have thrown in his lot with 
them. Given this situation, Jake Ar- 
vey, the strategist of the Democratic 
machine, then proposed the nomination 
of Adlai Stevenson, a former Amer- 
ican delegate to the UN, for Governor, 


, and Paul Douglas, the University of 


Chicago economist, for Senator. Both 
men have been political independents 
and cannot be accused of ties with the 
machine. Thus Kennelly has been put 
in the position of opposing Stevenson 
and Douglas, whereas a _ smarter, 
liberal-minded individual could have 
utilized the situation to weld a new 
combination and dispossess the old 
bosses. 


* * » 


Tue real worry of the liberals on 
Chicago municipal affairs is Kennelly’s 
indecisiveness on the race question, 
and its allied issue, housing. It was 
on these issues, particularly the race 
question, that Ed Kelly was strongest, 
precisely because he could afford to 
disregard the advice and/or threats of 
the real estate groups—he had votes— 
whereas Kennelly listens to them with 
some puzzlement. 

Chicago is, next to New York, preb- 
ably the most cosmopolitan city in the 
country. More than 53 percent of 
Chicago’s population is foreign born 
or first generation descendants; an 
additional 10 percent are Negro. 

These 335,000 Negroes are the real 
problem, primarily because of housing. 
They were the last group to come to 
town. They were largely brought up 
North, during the first World War, 
when the immigration reservoir dried 
up and a new supply of cheap labor 
had to be found. Arriving last, and 
werking at the scummiest jobs, they 
were crowded into the most delapi- 
dated section of the city, the old trans- 
ient area adjacent to the Loop, and 
compressed into a narrow band run- 
ning south about one mile wide and 
nearly eight miles long. Ringed around 
this area is a chain of restrictive 
cevenants which seek to prevent the 
sale of land to Negroes and to deny 
them tenancy of decent homes. 

The crowded slum housing and the 
efforts of the Negroes to move inte 
other areas have created strong racial 

(Continued on Page Fifteen) 
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measure of a man, although the 

voting public often seems to act 
as though it were. President Truman, 
for example, would probably be the 
first to admit that he does not possess 
the glamorous personal qualities of 
his predecessor, but he is a man for 


Pressure ot is not the full 


all that. He has courage and liberalism 
of a high order as revealed by his 
1949 budget and his “State of the 
Union” message. Unfortunately, these 
basic personal virtues have not the 
vote-appeal they deserve 

It is especially regrettable that many 
former Rooseveltian are forsaking 
ithe liberal pr.nciples ot FDR because 


they are pining for his great person- 
ality. They seem to ignore the fact 
that, since his incumbancy, ‘Truman 
has faithfully pursued the paths of 
New Deal liberalism and under most 
irying circumstance His budget and 
the Siaie of the Union” message de 
serve their enthusiastic support despite 
the lack of glamour 

The 1949 presidential budge! is sound 
progressivism in both it “tax and ex- 
penditure aspect It provides tax re- 
ceipts of $44,700,000,000, expenditure 
of $39,669,000,000 and a surplus for 
debt reduction of $4,808,000.000. At 
thi rate of retirement fer greate! 


than the much-praised rate of Andrew 
Mellon’s day), the huge war debt of 
the United States could be liquidated 


in thirty years. Such a speedy repay- 
ment of the debt is the best possibl 
insurance aguinst further inflation 


The speed of debt retirement of the 
Truman budget i decidedly anti- 
inflationary. 

This strong pecific against infla 


tion, however, does not sacrifice needed 
expenditures nor does it place undue 
burdens on the low-income taxpayers 
The Republican debt retirement of the 
Narding-Coolidge-Hoover era loaded 
the burden on the small taxpayer and 
denied him needed governmental serv 
ices. It was a debt retirement that 
fostered privilege and inequity. Tru- 
man has proposed a debt retirementt 
for the Common Man 

Farm aid has been increased nearly 
$300,000,000, mainly for rural electri- 
fication and the loans of the Farm 
Home Administration. The Social Se- 
curity program have been granted 
$68,000,000 more than in 1948. Expen- 
ditures for resource development have 
$447,000,000, roads 
$33,000,000, education $310,000,000, and 
Jabor $20,000,00. Thus social develop- 
ment has not been sacrificed to debt 
retirement 


been increased 


The major expenditures, of course, 
are for national defense, foreign aid 
and the veterans; but here, again, the 
small man is the gainer. A _ strong 
anti-Soviet foregin policy and ample 
aid to democratic Europe is the best 
insurance we can have, both for peace 
and the preservation of democracy. 
The aggressive imperialism of the 
Soviet Union can only be met by the 
Marshali Plan in full force and by 
strong national defense measures. Only 
the vague political bitterness of a 
Henry Wallace can make one blind to 
the dangers to democracy in a weak 
policy toward Russia and Western 
Europe. 

From the tax standpoint, President 
Truman has revealed political genius 
worthy of Roosevelt. While opposing 
the inflationary effects of tax reduc 
tion, he has nonetheless proposed tax 
reduction for the victims of inflation. 
In this respect, Truman is true to New 
Deal traditions. When Henry Morgen- 
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thau was Secretary of the Treasury, 
every effort was made to prevent 
Knutson from “checking” inflation by 
the imposition of a sales tax. Morgen- 
thau and Paul argued that excess in- 
flationary purchasing power should be 
siphoned off where it exists through 
a net income tax rather than a tax 
on the gross income of the poor. 


* 


In imilar manner, Truman has fought 
the “across-the-board” Knutson tax 
reduction and its slightly less unfair 
revisions. He has forced the Repub- 
licans to propose an increase in the 
personal exemption from $500 to $600 
and to decrease their plan of tax re- 
duction on the highest income levels 
from 20 to 10 percent. His own plan 
of a $49 credit for the taxpayer and 
his dependents to be recouped by in- 
creases in taxes on swollen corporate 
profits is the essence of New Deal fair 
play. 

To summarize, the Truman budget 
provides a rapid anti-inflationary debt 





reduction without serious sacrifice of 
social expenditures and with tax re- 
ductions for low-income receivers who 
have been most injured by inflation. 
What more could a liberal ask? Why 
are not more voices raised in the Presi- 
dent’s defense? 

Perhaps it can be explained by the 
persistence of fallacies widely and 
attractively publicized by conserva- 
tives. Among these fallacies the fol- 
lowing are most noteworthy: 

1. That the proposed expenditure of 
$39,669,000,000 is inflationary. The New 
Deal was tarred with the feather of 
spending that promotes inflation. When 
a budget of nearly $40,000,000,000 is 
contrasted with the budget of approxi- 
mately $10,000,000,000 in 1939, it seems 
abnormally high and inflationary in 
character. But it must be remembered 
that in 1939 the interest on the public 
debt did not amount to $5,000,000,000, 
nor veterans’ expenditures to nearly 
$6,000,000,000. At that time, moreover, 
we had a national income of less than 
half the present level and the cost 






Budget 


of government was not doubled by in- 
flation. In terms of present prices, a 
national budget of $15,000,000,00 in 
1939 would be equivalent to a budget 
of $40,000,000,000 in 1949. Finally, a 
budget is not inflationary if taxes ex- 
ceed expenditures. Only through defi- 
cits can a budget add to the net pur- 
chasing power of a nation. 

2. That the expenditures for foreign 
relief are excessive and inflationary, 
It is not sufficiently realized that in 
1946 we loaned over $11,000,000,000 to 
Europe. These loans were virtually 
eliminated in 1947, with resultant 
severe dollar shortages. Foreign aid 
to the amount of $7,000,000,000 or 
$8,000,000,000 in 1948 would not com- 
pensate for the decline of American 
loans in 1947. It is impossible for the 
Marshall Plan, even though pursued 
to its fullest extent, to compensate for 
the loss in foreign trade. The drain on 
American commodities will be far less 
in 1949, when the shortages of goods 
will be less. For this reason, the size 
of the foreign loans under the Marshall 
Plan cannot add to the inflation. 

3. That the size of the national defense 
expenditures is excessive. In view of 
the totalitarian character of the Soviet 
Government, the American people can- 
not afford to reduce expenditures on 
national defense. The Russians have 
the secret of the atomic bomb; they 
are experimenting with rocket em- 
placements directed toward the United 
Statss; they are concentrating troops 
on their western borders; they refuse 
to accept a reasonable settlement of 
the reorganization of Germany; they 
are inciting guerrilla warfare in 
Greece; they are attempting political 
intrusion in China, India and Korea; 
they are disseminating viciously false 
propaganda against the United States 
throughout Europe and Asia, and they 
exhibit all of the dangerously aggres- 
sive characteristics of a Fascist nation. 
How can we afford to spend less for 
defense? Only a Henry Wallace can 
advocate (as the isolationists did be- 
fore him) that we should reduce our 
defense and cooperate with those 
who do not know the meaning of co- 
operation. 

The Truman budget is a realistic, 
liberal document. It deserves the 
wholehearted support of every New 
Dealer who is sincerely concerned with 
principles rather than personality, with 
facts rather than vague, self-centered, 
political bigotry disguised as liberalism. 











Wail 


By BEN DOR 


CAN remember when milk sold for 

12¢ a quart, and we were fighting 

to keep it from going higher. Now, 
in most places, milk costs twice that 
much, and we're still fighting to keep 
it from going higher. 

Milk is a very important food, espe- 
cially for the kids. So, in the name of 
protecting the kids, a lot of states set 
up milk boards and gave them the 
right to keep prices up. 


In a few states, these boards promptly 
got knocked in the head by the courts, 
because somebody was interested in 
protecting the kids against protection, 
and made the courts rule on the laws 
that set the boards up in business. New 
Jersey is one of the states that still 
protects the industry against the kids. 
With the help of the board, the in- 
dustry fixes prices at every level. The 





as a Casualty 


price paid to the farmer is fixed. The 
margin added on by the distributor 
for pasteurizing and bottling is fixed 
—high enough so that nobody has to 
worry about staying in business no 
matter how inefficient he may be. The 
margin added for selling milk to the 
store and delivering it to your home 
is also fixed. 

Not only is the thing done so that 
nobody can cut prices even if he wants 
to, but prices and margins are ail set 
at very fancy levels. For example, the 
board has set 6¢ to 74%¢ per quart as 
the margin that the distributor can 
add on when he delivers milk to your 
house 

A nickel would be a generous amount. 
But try to get the price down that far. 
The only way that you could get a 
2 or 2%'2¢ price cut from the milk 
companies in New Jersey would be by 
a miracle, by abolishing the board, by 





organizing your own co-op milk de- 
livering system. 

But even if you try to organize your 
own system, you might have trouble 
with the board. They won't let you 
sell for less than the fixed price. And, 
since you have to ask them for a 
license before you can get into business 
at all, you may find that a co-op would 
have a lot of trouble even getting into 
business, let alone getting the price of 
milk down in New Jersey. 

Keep in mind the fact that milk is 
only one of thousands of things that 
you get gypped on because of state 
price-fixing laws. In most states, we 
have laws that allow manufacturers 
and distributors to set minimum_prices 
on drugs, cosmetics, and a lot of other 
things as well. If high prices are giv- 
ing you a headache, in most states you 
have to pay a high, fixed price for the 
aspirin to cure that headache. 
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Youth Front 


By Hal Lehrman 


Author of the current book Russia’s Europe, well-known European foreign 
correspondent who has contributed to Commentary and many other 
publications. 


the delegates to a Polish Youth 
congress sat up and blinked when 
Communist Vice-Premier Wladyslaw 
Gomulka assured them that the last 
thing in the world he wanted was to 
see them join the Communist Party. 
Only 24 hours earlier in nearby 
Prague, another topflight Communist, 
Information Minister Vaclav Kopecky, 
had taken the opposite [and more 
familiar] line with the students of 
Czechoslovakia. Kopecky ominously 
promised a meeting of the Communist 
Student Front that all students would 
have to sign up sooner or later with 
the Communist Party, “because there 
will be nothing else for them to join!” 


Thus in Czechoslovakia the Commu- 
nists were clamoring for total allegiance 
to the one and only acceptable Party. 
But just across the road, inside the 
house of Czechoslovakia’s next-door 
neighbor in the Kremlin residential 
development for Eastern Europe, the 
Communists were rejecting any thought 
of putting Poland’s youth under po- 
litical lock and key. 

Even better, Gomulka was sonorous- 
ly calling for abolition of all youth 
party alignments. Instead, said he, the 
young people of Poland ought to leave 
political affiliations to their elders and 
unite in one great non-partisan camp, 
for the greater glory of the coming 
generation. 

Why such startling liberalism toward 
Polish youth? Were Prague and War- 
saw getting their Cominform signals 
mixed? Had the Polish Communists 
suddenly gulped an unauthorized dose 
of democracy and gone their s@parate 
way, while behind them the rest of 
Russia’s Europe continued to beat their 
Own younger generations into the not 
very straight but certainly very narrow 
Party line? 


I Warsaw recently a majority of 


Obviously, no. In Poland, as every- 
where else, the ultimate Communist 
purpose is complete dominion. Do- 
minion over the youth—and over all 
the rest of the Polish community. The 
problem is only how best to achieve it. 

Communists are nothing if not flexi- 
ble, in tactics as in dogma. In Yugo- 
slavia, Hungary, Rumania and Bul- 
garia the Party has wended its several 
ways toward the same end. Rarely, 
however, have the divergence of meth- 





@ Since this article was written, 
the Prague University students de- 
cisively defeated the Communists in 
the Student Association. The stu- 
dents elected a board of directors, 
the Kremilinites are outnumbered 
30 to 10. They also voted to dis- 
affiliate with the Communist-led 
Society of Czech Youth. 

The Polish Government issued a 
decree that 2,000,000 boys and girls 
must join a single youth organiza- 
tion that will give them ideological 
and military training. This youth 
organization will provide the Gov- 
ernment next summer with unpaid 
labor battalions to work on recon- 
struction projects for a minimum of 
six months, Theological students 
are not exempt. 
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od and identity of purpose been so 
piquantly clear as in this quaint case 
of the Polish and Czech Communists 
using apparently contradictory devices 
to snare the comrades of tomorrow. 

+ a * 


Tue facts are simply these: 

In Poland the Communists are weak 
—as a party. Their strength [aside 
from the Security Police, the Army 
and the Russians] rests on the docility 
shown by the Socialists and the ‘““Peas- 
ants” and other pro-Government 
splinter groups. 

So in Poland it is desirable to speak 
softly, go slowly,- bore from within. 
Hence the line is to deplore party rival- 
ries, emasculate the larger non-Com- 
munist youth groups by wheedling 
them into one vast amorphous assem- 
bly—and then gradually take control 
through the classic strategems of a 
disciplined minority. Why shake a fist 
when soft soap can do the job better? 

Tn Czechoslovakia, on the other hand, 
the Communists are the strongest sin- 
gle party. But only the “left wing” of 
the Social Democrats is their reliable 
supporter. The other factions are alert- 
ly non-Communists. They know what 
the Communists are after. There is 
little hope of lulling them by People’s 
Front mumbo-jumbo. ° 

So in Czechoslovakia the line is 
forthright and aggressive. The Com- 
munists pull the strings of police and 
propaganda. They have Russian muscle 
backing them up. These are the Com- 
munists’ ory assets, and they mean to 
use them, against the student organiza- 
tions and everything else in Czecho- 
slovakia. 

That is why the Prague Communists 
talk less double-talk than the Warsaw 


. Communists on the youth problem. 


Vice-Premier Gomulka, addressing the 
Polish Union of Fighting Youth 
(ZWM), was acutely aware that the 
better half of its 300,000 membership 
do not belong to the so-called Workers 
Party, the name behind which the 
Communists in Poland masquerade. 
His oration was filled with sweet 
reasonableness, which it may be in- 
structive to examine briefly here. 

The Workers Party, Gomulka de- 
clared, believes that a single organiza- 
tion would best represent the whole of 
Poland’s youth. Agreements have al- 
ready been made for cooperation 
among the various youth groups. It is 
regrettable that other political parties 
until now have insisted on retaining 
separate youth organizations. The 
existence of several parties is justified 
in people’s democracies, but why are 
such parties necessary in youth groups? 
“Socialist and Peasant youth, as well 
as unorganized young people, should 
not be placed in separate party en- 
closures. The propagation of political 
programs among the younger genera- 
tion is obstructive. ... This is sufficient 
reason for creating one all-embracing 
youth organization.” 

om * * 


Con TRAST this air of violated inno- 
cence with the fire-eating aggressive- 
ness of Information Minister Kopecky, 
speaking at just about the same time 
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Behind the Misguided “Idealism” of Some Groups of international Youth...» 
Stand Ready the Unidealistic Red Army Troops 


to the Czechoslovak Communist Stu- 
dents in Prague: 


“We have made a great mistake by 
admitting everybody to the univer- 
“sities. . . . In future, students with 
a positive attitude to the regime and 
the New Order will have priority. ... 
Reactionary elements must be fought. 
not cooperated with. To be anti-Com- 
munist is to be a traitor.” 

Notifying his listeners that all their 
fellow-students would soon be joining 
the Communists because no other af- 
filiation would be possible, Kopecky 
also pledged a “purge” of recalcitrant 
university professors. 

“Fascist” student tendencies,, he 
roared, were increasing due to the in- 
fluence of the Czech National Social- 
ists. This sinister party [which gave 
that arch-foe of democracy, Eduard 
Benes, to the Presidency of liberated 
Czechoslovakia] “looks to de Gaulle as 
an example to be emulated.” The Ed- 
ucation Minister, Jaroslav Stransky, 
was also a National Socialist, and he 
was inciting students toward “reac- 
tionary agitation.” “But inside of six 
months the Education Ministry will be 
in progressive hands,” Kopecky vowed. 

“University teachers must be purged,” 
he went on. He charged that many of 
them were outright reactionaries, 
especially the Rector of Charles Uni- 
versity, Karel Englis (a proved anti- 
Nazj who was “persecuted by the Ger- 
mans during the occupation). “The 
ideology of dialectical materialism 
must be made to assume a dominant 
position in our educational system.” 


The non-Communist students of 
Czechoslovakia, it will be recalled, 
were the first to defy the Nazis openly. 
Kopecky’s outburst is directly inspired 
by a similar impertinence of the stu- 
dents toward the Communists. In 
recent months the Communists have 
lost one student election after another. 
One democratic group went so far as 
to demand—and obtain—the removal 
of Stalin’s and Tito’s portraits from a 
student office after the Communists 
had hauled down pictures of Roosevelt 
and Churchill. This, in a country on 
the wrong side of the Iron Courtain, is 
a gesture approaching the heroic. 

The most recent effrontery of the 
Prague Independent University Stu- 
dents Association has been to bar for- 
eigners from voting in its general 
assemblies. This shrewd parliamentary 
maneuver is intended to prevent the 
deluging of Czech student votes by the 
non-Czech Communist votes of aliens 
from Yugoslavia and other Soviet- 
stooge countries—where a student exit 
visa automatically connotes “political 
reliability.” 

Left to themselves and a fair test 
of strength with the democratic forces, 
the Communists would undoubtedly 
get their ears pinned back in their 
drive for totalitarian contro! of Czecho- 
slovak education, But it is tragically 
clear that the Communists in Czecho- 
slovakia are not alone. They have 
allies to the East for whom no western 
counterbalance as yet exists. It is 
those allies who will ultimately resolve 
the Czechoslovak issue between free- 
dom and tyranny. 
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outstrip the Russians. 
* ” * 


Russian superiority 
only in looting foreign lands. When 
it comes to robbery, no one can 


The drastic devaluation of the 
ruble to combat inflation has had 
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one practical educational benefit for 
the Russians. It afforded them a 
demonstration of the horrors of the 
capitalist economy. 
* me 7 

The UN plans to imstall in the 
future world capital a mammoth 
switchboard with 800 extensions. 
By that time, it is hoped, the powers 
will have contrived to get fewer 
lines crossed. 


* * + 


The distillers are not building up 
goodwill for themselves by insisting 
on the manufacture of liquer when 
grain is needed urgently fo save 
lives. When the industry's spirits 
go up, the morale of the world 
goes down. 
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Surveys indicate there will not be 
sufficient oil for heating American 
homes in the event of continued 
cold. After all, “you can’t fuel all 
the people all the time.” 


o * i 


As our last troops quit Italy, Tru- 
man bespoke our continued interest 
in Italian freedom. The hand he is 
extending would be more powerful 
if accompanied by arms. 

* 7 + 
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Cominform leaders in Italy and 
France are again fomenting strikes. 
When the.Kremlin calls for strikes, 
her stooges are in there pitching. 


a ” 4 


While the US, England and France 
favor a speedy Austrian treaty, Rus- 
sia seeks a year’s delay to complete 
the disintegrating of Austria’s econ- 
omy. The Danube is blue these days 
because the powers are getting no- 
where fast in three-quarter time. 
MORRIS M. CHAPMAN. 
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nter-American Labor 


onfederation is Born 


By Serafino Romualdi 


‘Latin American Representative of the AFL, Member of the US delegation 
to the Lima Inter-American Trade Union Conference 


NEW chapter in the history of 
A international labor was written 
in Lima, Peru, when trade union 


representatives of sixteen countries of 
the Western Hemisphere voted unani- 
mously to organize the Inter-American 
Confederation of Labor at the Inter- 
American Trade Union Conference, 
held from January 10 to 13 


The American Federation of Labor 
delegation was composed of Philip 
Hannah, Secretary of the Ohio State 
Federation of Labor; James M. Duffy, 
president of the National Brotherhood 
of Operative Potters; Thomas J. Lloyd, 
substituting for Patrick Gorman, presi- 
dent of the Amalgamated Meat Cutters 
and Butcher Workmen of North Amer- 
ica, and Serafino Romualdi, staff mem- 
ber of the International Ladies’ Gar- 
ment Workers’ Union and AFL Latin 
American representative 

Other United States representatives 
were: Bert M. Jewell, for the Railway 
Labor Executives Association, and Roy 
Brown, vice-president of the Inter- 
nitional Association of Machinists 


The conference was attended by 135 
delegates representing about 14,000,000 


oi ganized workers, from 17 different~ 


countries 


The keynote speech at the opening 
of the conference was delivered by US 
Delegate Philip Hannah, former As- 
sistant Secretary of Labor, who set the 
program of the AFL in regard to Latin 
America in these forceful terms: 


“We want a democratic inter-Amer- 
icanism without imperialism; we want 
better living and working conditions 
for the workers—for all the workers 
—of the Western Hemisphere: we 
want the advancement of social jus- 
tice and the protection of the rights 
of labor; we want democracy strength- 
ened and extended: we want to see, 
in our own time, the Four Freedoms 
of the Atlantic Charter become a liv- 
ing reality: we want to see our Amer- 
ica, the New World, become the un- 
conquerable bulwark of human rights, 
social progress and true Chritsian 
civilization.” 


Equally significant wi 
declaration that 

“We are strongly opposed to the 
policies of those American corporation 
or any other foreign-owned or na- 
tionally-owned industrial corporation 
that exploit their workers, that take 
out of the country all or a great 
of their profits. Any measure 
rect such abuses will have 
support 


Declaration of Principles 


Tue Conference unanimously adopted 


the following declaration of principk 

“The Inter-American Confederation 
of Workers considers as its main pur- 
pose the organization and unification 
of the manual and intellectual workers 
of the Americas, without distinction of 
political or religious opinions, nation- 
ality, sex, color or age, for the struggle 
against exploitation of men by men, 
until final emancipation. 

“In the conflict between capital and 
labor the Inter-American Confedera- 


tion of Workers will guide its actions, 
inspired by principles and methods of 
the working class, and the democratic 
labor movement, independent of state 
tutelage and opposed to totalitarian 
practices. 

“The working class must be organ- 
ized internationally. 

“As a first step toward such organ- 
ization the Inter-American Confedera- 
tion of Workers will strive to strengthen 
the activities of the trade unions of 
the democratic laboring masses of the 
American nations, and will maintain 
fraternal relations with all the trade 
union organizations of identical prin- 
ciples of the rest of the world. 

“In the framework of these postu- 
lates, the Inter-American Confedera- 
tion of Workers declares: 

“That it will unequivocally take part 
in all struggles of the working class 
for better conditions, until it is freed 
from all oppression and exploitation. 


Vice Presidents: Arturo Sabroso of 
Peru; George Meany of the United 
States; Bert M. Jewell of the United 
States; Enrique Rangel of Mexico; .,uan 
C. Lara of Colombia; Francisco Aguirre 
of Cuba; C. Cabral Mello of Brazil; 
Luis A. Monge of Costa Rica; Leon E. 
Eleazer of Dutch Guiana; and one 
member to be designated by the Con- 
federation of Labor of Venezuela when 
it affiliates formally with the organ- 
ization. 

The headquarters of the Confedera- 
tion have been established in Lima. 
The next congress will be held in 1949. 
The Executive Committee will hold its 
next meeting in San Francisco on 
June 12. 


New World Federation Urged 


Anonc the resolutions approved by 
the conference were the following: 
(a) For the organization of a new 
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federation will be. 
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On Jan. 24 the two anti-Communist French labor groups met to form a 
single federation that will outnumber the CGT. The Syndicalists and the 
Force Ouvriere will hold elections to decide upon who the leaders of the new 


In recent issues of The New Leader, we have devoted considerable space to 
one of the most important developments of the day: the reflection of the cur- 
rent world political cleavage as illustrated by civil war waged by pro-demo- 
cratic forces versus pro-Stalinist factions throughout world labor. We have 
stressed developments in the continuing purge-from-below against party-liners 
in the CIO in America. We have pointed up the issues involved in Latin Amer- 
ican labor organizations. Serafino Romualdi, Latin American Representative 
of the AFL, here analyzes the work of the Lima Conference and the organiza- 
tion of the Inter-American Confederation of Labor. He calls this event, and 

rightly, “a new chapter in the history of inter- 
national labor.” In his article, Leon Jouhaux 
discusses the context, significances and events 
enveloping the struggle in the ranks of French 
labor. Jouhaux, the veteran French labor leader, 
has headed the CGT for nearly forty years. As 
the leader of the Force Quvriere, he throws 
considerable light on its formation, structural 
aspects and purposes. He provides a develop- 


mental step-by-step basis for understanding the 
current situation. 


Moe nM mn 


The right of labor union organization 
having been recognized by the Inter- 
national Labor Office and ratified by 
the Economic and Social Council of the 
United Nations as being an inalienable 
prerogative of the workers, its viola- 
tion constitutes a threat to the labor 
union movement of all countries of the 
continent. Therefore, the joint action 
of the workers of the Americas for the 
defense of the right of unionization— 
whenever this right is violated under 
the guise of national sovereign‘y, 
wherever it may take place—does not 
represent intervention in the internal 
ffairs of a country.” 

The following were elected officers 
of the new organization 

President: Bernardo Ibanez of Chile. 

Assistant to the President and Sec- 
retary of Economic and Social Matters: 
Isidoro Godoy of Chile. 

Secretary of Organization: Eusebio 
Mujal of Cuba. 

Administrative and Financial Sec- 
retary: Arturo Jauregui of Peru. 

Secretary of Relations: Serafino 
Romualdi of the United States. 


International Federation of Trade 
Unions to supplant the existing World 
Federation of Trade Unions whose pro- 
gram is regarded by the Inter-Amer- 
ican Confederation of Labor as in- 
compatible with its democratic policies 
and program. 

(b) Recommended the affiliation of 
all transport workers unions in the 
Western Hemisphere with the Inter- 
national Transport Workers Federa- 
tion (ITF). 

(c) Recommended the affiliation of 
all the metal workers’ unions in the 
Western Hemisphere with the Inter- 
national Federation of Metal Workers. 

(d) Instructed the Executive Com- 
inittee to invite the American Federa- 
tion of Labor to join with the Inter- 
American Confederation of Labor in 
setting up a committee to investigate 
the working conditions existing in the 
Canal Zone with a view of presenting 
a solution that would end existing dis- 
criminations. 

The United States delegation drafted 
a report in which formal. affiliation 
with the Inter-American Confederation 
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of Workers was unanimously recome 
mended to their organizations. The re 
port concluded: 

“The delegation was greatly im- 
pressed by the sincerity and the spirit 
of cooperation shown by the delegates 
from every part of Latin America, 
Their firm belief in the need for such 
an inter-American trade union organ- 
ization as the one we have organized 
in Lima was clearly shown in every 
statement they made, whether in 
plenary sessions or in personal con- 
versations. 


“We believe that the Inter-American 
Confederation of Workers has a great 
task to perform and can become the 
agency best equipped for bringing to- 
gether in firm alliance all the people 
of the Western Hemisphere and initiat- 
ing those measures, especially in the 
field of labor-management relations, 
that will result in a definite improve- 
ment in the standard of living of Latin 
America. 


“During the course of the conference 
we have had numerous opportunities 
to exchange views with fellow dele- 
gates from countries that are indus- 
trially undeveloped. It is our belief 
that through the active interest and 
intelligent planning of the Inter-Amer- 
ican Confederation of Workers the 
program of industrialization in Latin 
America will finally emerge from the 
stage of rhetorical discussion and will 
begin its phase of actual realization. ... 


“The cooperation and active assist- 
ance of the American Federation of 
Labor and other trade unions of North 
America is essential in assisting our 
fellow trade unionists south of the Rie 
Grande to build strong, effective up- 
to-date trade unions. They need these 
strong unions in order to face, with the 
necessary skill, information and tech- 
nical and legal assistance, the manage- 
ment of local and foreign-owned in- 
dustrial corporations and thus bring 
them to agree on the necessity of estab- 
lishing higher wages, better working 
conditions and other economic im- 
provements that are long overdue..., 

“Our sincere and active participation 
in this cooperative effort with organ< 
ized labor in Latin America will great- 
ly hélp in dispelling the heritage of 
suspicion, antagonism and even hate 
vhich have been the result of decades 
of ruthless economic imperialism and 
the still-remembered policy of the big 
stick. The gratifying effects of 15 years 
of the good neighbor policy are per- 
haps more noticeable among workers 
than other classes of society. However, 
niuch needs still to be done in order 
to achieve a mental and psychological 
attitude that will permit a policy of 
full and effective cooperation without 
mistrust and reservations. For this, 
too, we believe the Inter-American 
Confederation of Workers has an op- 
portunity to perform a service of first 
magnitude.” 


$110 Per Refugee! 


@ The International Refugee Organi- 
zation has been given a 1948-49 budget 
of $155,000,000 by the UN. But it is 
estimated that only about $117,000,000 
will be forthcoming, because some na- 
tions will not pay the quota allotted 
to them. 

This amount is woefully tiny. Be- 
tween 635,000 and 626,000 refugees re- 
ceive care from the IRO. This makes 
the sum per person only about $110 
per year. In addition there are nearly 
1,000,000 displaced persons who aré 
not now receiving care and mainten- 
ance, because they are not classified 
as “hardship cases.” 
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The Global Fight For Democracy | 
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Split in the French 
Federation of Labor 


By Leon Jouhaux 


Head of the CGT for nearly forty years, now leader of the Force Ouvriere. 


N explanation of the decision 
A adopted by the National Con- 
ference of the Force Ouvriere 
concerning its break with the French 
Federation of Labor is due. The safe- 
guarding of the unity of labor has 
always been one of our main objec- 
tives. But we have also been passion- 
ately devoted to the idea of the in- 
dependence and democratic rghts of 
the unions. 

The uneasiness pervading our ranks 
did not arise yesterday. The groups 
which assembled in the Force Ouvriere 
were originally anxious to restore nor- 
mal conditions within the central body 
of our movement. The increase in 
their numbers reached such dimen- 
sions that early in November a na- 
tional conference was held to coordin- 
ate their activities. The conference 
voiced alarm over the danger to the 
very existence of our unions unless 
they shook off the grip that aimed at 
turning them into an instrument of 
the Communist Party. But the major- 
ity of the delegates believed that re- 
dress could be achieved within the 
Federation of Labor (CGT) and not 
by secession from it. 

The conference declared that unity 
depended on consistent application of 
the rules of democracy and of toler- 
ance, The seizure of leading posts by 
members of a political party in the 
sole interests of that party was de- 
nounced as jeopardizing unity, The con- 
ference declared that these methods 
perverted the very purpose of union- 
ism, and decided to take action for 
complete democratization of the French 
Federation of Labor on the basis of 
a universal and secret vote en all 
levels. 

This viewpoint was not shared by 
the majority of the National Commit- 
fee of the Federation of Labor which 
assembled on Nov. 12 and 13. Did the 
Majority really believe that under the 
existing conditions we would resign 
ourselves to a policy determined by 
a political party subject to foreign 
pressure? Our sense of responsibilty 
prevented us from submitting to this 
line and throwing the labor movement 
into hazardous adventures. We warned 
the National Committee majority 
against the decision to call mass 
Strikes. 

The decision was adopted. But even 
those who had adopted it proved un- 
able to put it into effect. Had they 
lost control of their partisans or had 
they been compelled to bow to some 
other force? The fact is that though 
the question of walkouts was supposed 
to be examined by the National Com- 
mittee on Dec. 19, strikes were let 
loose throughout the country on the 
morrow after the adoption of this de- 
tision. They started in Marseille for 
feasons that had little to do with trade 
unionism, and assumed threatening 
Proportions. 

This display of activity coincided 
With the London Conference of Foreign 
Ministers, and with the session of the 
American Congress, which was to de- 
tide on the Marshall Plan for eco- 
homic assistance to Europe. 


id * > 


0, Nov. 26, the Federal Bureau 
asked for-an interview with the 
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Minister of Labor for the purpose of 
presenting to him the demands of the 
National Council, and of obtaining a 
decision concerning both prices and 
wages. 

A declaration issued by the Force 
Ouvriere stated that the Government’s 
reply did not fully satisfy the workers, 
It protested the reprisals to which 
workers struggling for the betterment 
of their living standards were being 
subjected. But considering a general 
strike harmful to the workers’ in- 
terests, which are inseparable from 
the nation’s interests, and convinced 
that a general strike would throw the 
unions on the road of adventurism, 
the Force Ouvriere regarded the Gov- 
ernment proposals as the first step 
toward the realization of the unions’ 
demands. The Force Ouvriere refused 
to divorce the defense of democracy 
and national independence from the 
interests of. the workers. Therefore it 
claimed for the workers the right to 
express their opinion by the secret 
vote in every enterprise where the 
workers were on strike. The result 
of such votes, wherever they were 
taken in a truly democratic way, was 
against the political strike. 


* ~ BS 


U nor the cover of strikes, Com- 
munists engaged in sabotage and 
wrecking. Fear spread among the pub- 
lic. The Government passed excep- 
tional laws, which met with unani- 
mous opposition of the workers. This 
impelled us to broadcast the following 
declaration: 

“Under the present circumstances 
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we consider it necessary to make a 
precise statement on the stand taken 
by the minority, represented in the 
Bureau of the Federation of Labor by 
Bothereau, Bouzanquet, Delmarre, 
Neumeyer and Jouhaux. 

“We have not.declined negotiations 
with the Government. 

“But this desire to find a satisfactory 
solution has not induced us to accept 
the princigle of exceptional laws, to 
break the strike. We declare that ex- 
ceptional laws are incompatible with 
the Republic. The Government is suf- 
ficiently armed to suppress any illegal 
act. 

“The workers have always defended 
the Republic. It cannot survive unless 
supported by labor. 

“But the Government must realize 
that workers cannot produce if they 
cannot eat. 

“For the sake of the workers and of 
the Republic we wish to obtain a mini- 
mum real wage, and the assurance that 
the buying power of the franc will 
be guaranteed. ... 


“When negotiations between the 
Government and the majority of the 
Federation of Labor were terminated, 
we, the representatives of the minority, 
conferred on Dec. 3, 6, and 8, and 
tried to improve the Government pro- 
posals, especially as regards the buying 
power of wages. We arrived at satis- 
factory results, 


“But on Dec. 9, the bulletin issued 
by the National Strike Committee 
carried an article Forward Without 
Stopping, which called for stepped-up 


CP-led rioters encircle an overturned truck (top photo) as strikers seek to paralyze 
French Mediterranean port of Marseille by cutting off transportation of goods. In 
bottom cut, guards repulse violent demonstrators outside of the Palace of Justice. 
Following a seizure of the City Hall by the rioters (the Mayor was severely beaten), 
police forces rounded up more than 1,500 suspecied provocateurs and mob agitators. 
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LEON JOUHAUX 
The Conference Voiced Alorm 


action, thus nullifying the results we 
had achieved. 


“On the same day we broadcast an 
appeal urging workers to resume 
work. 

“At 7 P. M. the National Strike 
Committee admitted its failure, and 
ordered a tactical withdrawl. 

“The strikers resumed work on the 
conditions which had been offered 
them on Nov. 30, which had been re- 
pudiated by their spokesmen, . . 


“The experiment was ended, but the 
evil was done. The unions were hard 
hit by this adventure. Union members 
deserted the Federation of Labor by 
the thousands, having no other means 
of denouncing methods that ran coun- 
ter to their common sense, their in- 
terests and their dignity. We had al- 
ways assured the workers upon whom 
we called to join our ranks that they 
themselves would determine what ac- 
tion should be taken by the unions 
defending their legitimate interests, 
The workers should not submit blindly 
to decisions adopted without consul- 
tation. 


“After the strike this point had to 
be made clear beyond doubt. 

“This was done at the conference of 
the Force Ouvriere on Dec. 18 and 19. 
A vigorous rebuke was delivered to 
those (Communists) who had used in- 
sult and. violence against workers 
whose common sense or conscience had 
prevented them from acting against 
their convictions. 

“Nobody in good faith can charge 
us with rejoicng over the decision 
adopted by the conference (to split 
from the CGT). Since the reform of 
our labor movement from within 
proved impossible, the Force Ouvriere, 
the embodiment of traditional demo- 
cratic unionism, will now have to re- 
organze all workers faithful to this 
tradition. Only by safeguarding our 
liberty, to which many of our members 
sacrificed their lives, will the labor 
movement be able to achieve the 
workers’ emancipation as the crown of 
its efforts.” 


COULDN'T BE THINKING OF TAFT? 


DO not mind the White House 

porch, 

| Nor care much if it fits there. 

| What worries me is who may be 
The chap who some day sits there. 


{ 


| 


Let architects and lawyers probe __ | 
Its beauty and legality— 

Just so it's not the resting spot 
Of a rocking-chair mentality! 





_._.______ Richard Armour —__ 
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Professor Wolfson’'s ‘Philo’ 


By BENJAMIN HALPERN 
Managing Editor of The Jewish Frontier 


summary of his new book on Philo,* reflect “that prevailing conception of his- 


T= historians of medieval philosophy, notes Professor Harry Wolfson in the 


tory in general which, as theologically formulated by Eusebius and St. Aug- 
ustine, maintains that everything that came before Christianity is to be considered 
only as preparatory to it and everything that happened outside of Christianity is to 
be considered only as tributory to it.” “There is much to be said on this conception 
of the history of philosophy,” he mildly continues, “both for it and against it.” The 


theme of such a discussion might be, 
using an ancient distinction of Aris- 
totle’s, whether the history and period- 
ization of philosophy, the classification 
of philosophies, should be approached 
as known to us or as known by nature. 
Argument of this abstract level could 
continue endlessly. 

But, he adds, we may be able to 
short-cut this whole essentially point- 
less discussion, in the same way.that 
biological research from Linneaus to 
Darwin did away with old-fashioned 
speculations about the classification of 
species: viz., by a more thoroughgoing 
and objective study of facts. And, 
indeed, in this book, as in his previous 
volumes on Crescas and Spinoza, Wolf- 
son does embark on a Beagle of his 
own, and tracks down documentary 
facts which, in his illumination of 
them, shift the whole question to a 
different plane. 

In his Spinoza, Wolfson advanced 
the simple but startling thesis that the 
contribution of the great sage of Am- 
sterdam consisted merely in his dar- 
ing to draw rigorous conclusions from 
a whole trend in medieval philosophy 
which was critical of the prevailing 
assumptions. In his Philo, Wolfson 
advances the equally simple but per- 
haps even more startling thesis that 
this slightly regarded philosopher was 
responsible for the first real break in 
the climate of philosophy since Plato, 
and that for almost seventeen centuries 
until Spinoza a “long succession of 
philosophers from among whom var- 
ious figures are selected by various 
historians for special distinction as in- 
novators, have only tried to expound, 
each in his own way, the principles 
laid down by Philo.” 

* - * 


Proressor WOLFSON makes his 
argument extremely persuasive when 
he asks us to reflect on the fact that 
there is undeniably a distinct period 
of philosophy between classical and 
modern philosophy, but that there is 
no single philosopher who is generally 
agreed to have initiated that so-called 
medieval period. Yet the distinguish- 
ing features of the thought of the 
period, as against that which preceded 
and that which followed it, are not 
vague, but clear and specific. They 
consist of doctrines which can be 
traced to the acceptance of Revelation 
as a foundation for metaphysics 
physics, and ethics. Thus, it should 
have been possible, if not easy, for 
any competent scholar to do what 
Wolfson has done and track down 
these distinctive features of “mediaeval 
philosophy” and their source, the be- 
lief in Revelation as a ground for phil- 
osophy, to their original literary lair; 
and after Wolfson’s proof, it becomes 
very easy for anyone to think hence- 
forth of Averroes, Maimonides, or 
Aquinas in Wolfson’s own terms as 
*Philonic” philosophers. 

The most reserved appraisals of what 
Professor Wolfson accomplished in his 
*PHILO, FOUNDATIONS OF RE- 

LIGIOUS PHILOSOPHY IN JUDA- 

ISM CHRISTIANITY AND ISLAM. 

Harvard University Press, 2 vols., 

$10. 


10 


Spinoza had to acknowledge that it 
was a classical statement of at least 
one essential side of the truth. It is 
hard to believe after reading the com- 
pletely explicit and rigorously docu- 
mented argument of Philo that expert 
opinion will concede any less to this 
revolutionary treatise in the history 
of ideas. Now, if the scholarly world 
had to wait for Wolfson to present a 
full and direct view of “one essential 
side of the truth” about Spinoza, one 
can find some explanation for this 
phenomenon: Spinoza as “known to 
us” lies under the spell of his reflection 
by so many distinguished amateurs in 
the history of philosophy since the 
revival of his reputation in Goethe's 
day, that an attempt to see him from 
a different angle as “known by nature” 
may have required a special daring. 
3ut Philo is a theme to which only a 
few specialists and scholars have been 
attracted, and if the Wolfsonian view 
of him as known by nature is so start- 
ling, there must be some reason other 
than the genius and blinding brilliance, 
the prepotent individuality of his 
commentators which has imposed a 
fixed image of Philo as known to us. 
After all, the scholars who deal with 
Philo are also interested mainly in 
historical phenomena as known by na- 
ture, just as is Professor Wolfson; and 
if the results he obtains from the same 
method which they also use are never- 
theless so different, we must seek be- 
yond the method of approach for an 
explanation. 

That this is a matter decidedly re- 
quiring explanation is obvious also if 
we consider the full scope of the life- 
task Professor Wolfson has set him- 
self. If he were merely an academician 
who had found an interesting new 
angle of interpretation in regard to 
one or another of the philosophies he 
has so far analyzed, and who devoted 
the remainder of his life to elaborating 
this themé, there would be nothing 
particularly unusual in his work. But 
the publication of Philo clearly deline- 
ates the magnitude of the project 
which was foreshadowed in Spinoza. 
In the name of the history of philosophy 
as known by nature, Professor Wolfson 
proposes to rewrite the whole history 
of philosophy for a period of almost 
seventeen centuries, from Philo to 
Spinoza, covering Patristic, Moslem, 
Jewish, and Scholastic philosophy, 
through the critics of mediaeval Aris- 
totelianism until Spinoza. Nor are in- 
dications wanting that the history of 
both “classical” and “modern” phil- 
osophy as “known by nature” will 
undergo significant modifications in the 
course of Wolfson’s revision of the 
middle period which connects them. 


* . - 


Ir must be emphasized again that the 
man who undertakes this vast project, 
while phenomenally ingenious and 
acute as well as erudite, while gifted 
with extraordinary powers of syn- 
thesis as well as analysis, is deliber- 
ately and resolutely an academician. 
His aim, to which he disciplines him- 
self rigidly, is to present his data in 
the systematic array through which 
they are known by nature. He is 


bound by his discipline to eschew 
every tendency to order his data as 
a “creative artist,” so that they will 
present a harmony expressing some 
overpowering inclination of his in- 
dividuality. And if such a man is 
compelled by the evidence visible to 
him to rewrite seventeen cnturies of 
the history of philosophy, radically 
revising the traditional picture pre- 
sented by other academicians who used 
the same general method as his own, 
this is certainly a phenomenon re- 
quiring explanation. 

The explanation is simple enough. 
Professor Wolfson is a Jewish scholar, 
and hence evidence is visible to him 
which other academicians have not 
seen: whether they have failed to see 
it entirely or have seen it only in an 
artificial obscurity. Culturally, the sit- 
uation of Jews and Judaism in Occi- 
dental Christendom has been full of 
paradoxes. Other systems of value, 
other institutional structures, other 
ethnic cultures have impinged upon 
Western civilization _ with significant 
effect only at specific moments, and 
from, a distance in time or space. 

The contacts were made and the 
distances bridged through documents 
to which Westerners themselves were 
often the only available, and hence un- 
challenged interpreters. In this way, 
the influence not only of the Hindus 
and Buddhists, or of American and 
African aborigines, but even of classi- 
cal Greece and Rome could not enter 
into Western civilization without any 
quarrel with the original proprietors 
as to what the values of these cultures 
really meant. The situation in the case 
of Jews and Judaism is obviously far 
more complex. 

Judaism in Christian interpretation 
did not impinge upon Western civiliza- 
tion only at one of the various phases 
of its development, but determined its 
very beginning; and it has exercised a 
central influence continuously to this 
very day. At the same time, Judaism 
in the rival Jewish interpretation was 
never éffectively removed by distances 
of time or space from the sphere of 
Christendom; it always lived within 
the Christian world. 

Barriers against the influence of 
Judaism and Christendom (and vice 
versa) were consequently erected and 
have been maintained for going on 
twenty centuries. Early Church Coun- 
cils tried to hem in the Jewish intel- 
lectual influence not only by taking 
over Roman edicts against Jewish 
proselytizing, but by adding new bans 
of their own. 

One of the early ordinances forbade 
peasants in Spain to have their crops 
blessed by rab is. But not they alone 
had to be shielded from Jewish in- 
fluence. Priests were instructed not to 
argue with Jewish scholars regarding 
Holy Writ, with which Jews as a rule 
were better acquainted than Christians. 
In later years, when Jews were sum- 
moned to debate before popes and sec- 
ular monarchs on questions of religion, 
they were, of course, forbidden to call 
into question the truth of the Christian 
religion or even of Christological inter- 
pretations of Scripture, but were con- 
fined to subsidiary matters such as the 
alleged Christological references in 
specifically Jewish literature like the 
Talmud. 

. - + 


Sucu hedges against the admission 
of Jewish tradition into evidence were 
backed up by a persistent trend to 
deny the credibility of the Jew as a 


witness. It is true that the central 
Christian justification for the Jews’ 
continuing to exist at all within Chris. 
tendom was the theory that they had 
the historic function of testifying to 
the truth of the Christian Revelation, 
since their tribe had witnessed all its 
stages. But the value of their testi. 
mony in this instance was grounded 
in a kind of dialectical argument: If 
Christ is testified to by the perfidious 
Jew himself, through the mere mute 
fact of Jewish existence, how credible 
indeed must such testimony be! The 
“perfidy” of the Jews, moreover, was 
extended beyond the original case— 
the refusal to recognize Jesus—and 
come to connote a general unreliability 
of the Jew as a witness, whether in 
law courts (where praesumptio doli 
was the rule applied to Jews) or in 
matters of historical belief. 

The Jews, for their part, erected 
walls against Christianity which grew 
higher and thicker as the hostility 
around them increased. Efforts were 
made to insure that Jews received a 
thorough grounding in the central 
trends of their own tradition before 
they were exposed to rival doctrine, 
One of the results was that even withing 
Jewish tradition certain elements— 
like the writings of Philo himself, the 
Apocryphal literature, or (in another 
way) Spinoza—fell away from living 
Jewish culture while other elements 
which seemed to be fraught with a 
certain “heretical” contagion—like Jews 
ish mystical literature—were placed in 
the category of things to be taught 
only to the mature and well-grounded 
scholars. 

After the disintegration of mediaeval 
culture, the Gentile world by no means 
revised the Christian appreciation of 
Jewish culture. In so far as the proe 
tagonists of “modern” culture were 
secularists in their attitude they rejecte 
ed both Christianity and Judaism— 
the former sometimes with adequate 
knowledge. Moreover, in spite of the 
fitful attempts of Jewish scholars and 
philosophers to defend Judaism as 
being more in line with the new trends 
than other positive religions, even the 
secularists in the Gentile world con 
tinued to accept the Christian denigra¢ 
tion of Judaism while contending that 
both religious traditions had now been 
superseded. The traditional Christian 
stereotype of the “perfidious” Jew per- 
sisted in far wider circles than those 
in which Christian tradition in general 
maintained its hold—but now Jewish 
testimony was regarded as essentially 
worthless not only on the Christological 
literature, but on the Jew’s own special 
literature as well. Seculfr critics of 
religious literature began to examine 
Jewish sources; and one could hardly 
mistake in their analysis the fact thal 
they still wore the blinkers of 4 
Christian viewpoint which ab_ initid 
assumed that Jewish tradition was # 
be considered as “outworn,” “supef 
seded,” “superstitious,” “narrow, 
“particularistic,” etc, 

* - * 


E.mercinc from the ghetto to meet 
this attack, Jewish scholars were forced 
at once to assume a defensive positioaj 
especially since their break with thé 
ghetto occurred in the course of a 
inner-Jewish revolt, which left thes 
scholars themselves psychologicallf 
vulnerable to Christian bias against 
the central Jewish tradition. Makité 
concessions as “to the values of thosé 
elements of the Jewish tradition # 
which the abandoned ghetto was 
(Continued on Page Twelve) 
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q The Grey Masses 


Reviewed by BOGDAN RADITSA 


TIIE SILENT PEOPLE SPEAK. By Robert St. John. New York: 
$4.00. 


day and Company. 1948. 


Double- 


period between the two wars, Fascist Italy and Nazi Germany attracted some 


(reso bets states in Stalin’s Empire attract some Western wr:ters as, in the 


French and British intellectuals. 


The saine kind of intelleciual emptiness, 


erotic tediousness, pclitical confusion and moral lacuna, push writers, toward what 
they nostalgically imagine is their ultimate utopia. Some French writers before the 
war thought that Fascism and Nazism formed a new kind of pcuplc’s democracy, 
anew form of social and economic freedom to which the obsolete Western type of 


democracy ought to conform. This 
morally sick state of mind resulted -n 
political apeasement which ended in 
Munich and later in World War II. 

Today we face exactly the same in- 
telectual appeasement toward Com- 
munism expressed in the attitude and 
writings of some Western writers. In- 
dividuals are “tired” of freedom itself 
beeause they never had to do without 
it. They see open vistas and new hori- 
zons where already everything is 
closed. There is in this attitude a new 
intellectual and political opportunism. 

The only difference between the pre- 
war Western writers who defended 
Fascist or Nazi “democracies,” and 


those now who defend Communist 
“democracies,” lies in the fact that the 
former were considered reactionary 


and fascist opportunists, while the new 
ones are called “li 


liberals.” They adore 
the things: organized 


dictatorships, 


melancholic and dismal parades, men 
like Mussolini, Hitler, Stalin and 
ubiquitous Tito, standing atop the 
pyramids of public platforms. Essen- 


tially they hate, as do all true Com- 
munists, the “gray masses” of people. 

They are pleased by invitations from 
totalitarian governments; they delight 
in receptions by the new authorities 
who receive them and make their stay 
pleasant and happy. 

It is in these terms that anyone 
who knows Communism from within 
could interpret Robert St. John’s new 
book which is a repetitious and dull 
version of his earlier book From the 
Land of Silent People. As regards 
St. John’s political acuteness and 
knowledge of the things which he 
discusses, it is preferable that I don't 
g0 into too great detail. It would in- 
dicate conclusively how ridiculous is 
the author’s lack of knowledge of con- 
temporary Balkan history. As an ex- 
ample, I have only to cite the fact 
that St. John in April 1941, while 
crossing Yugoslavia, asserted that the 
country will never be restored after 
the war “because I knew that Yugo- 
slavia was already dead and that there 
might never be a resurrection.” ‘That 
was printed in the very moment when 
the silent people of my country were 
already fighting for their country and 
the freedom lately denied to them by 
the Communists. 

In this book, St. John excels even 
himself in the same way. He states, 
for instance, that the Tu 5 left Bosnia 
in 1918, when actually one of the im- 
portant causes of World War I was the 
fact that they left many years before. 

Fundamentally the book is built 
upon essentially fallacious and mis- 
leading premises. Talking about Yugo- 
Slavia, St. John never talks about 
Communism or Communist rulers. To 
him the country is called The New 
Yugoslavia. The rulers -are people’s 
authorities or the Silent People who 
speak. The word Communism or Com- 
munist is mentioned not more than 
twice. There can be only two ex- 
Planations. One: the author is sin- 
cerely uninformed politically and does 
Rot grasp the realities of the problem; 
that he knows that if he stated openly 
that Communism and Communists, 
With the aid of the Soviet Union, are 
Tuling Yugoslavia today, he will en- 
danger his career and d2stroy the well- 
Mtentioned American reader’s pos- 
Sible illusions. There is not a third 
&xplanation. Tertium non datur. 

The fact that Yugoslavia today is 
Communist is no more denied by the 
Tesponsible Yugoslavian Communists 
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themselves. - Tito repeats that con- 
stantly. Recently M. Gijilas stated: 
“The leadership of the New Yugoslavia, 
headed by Comrade ‘lito, has been able 
to develop such correct policies, and 
go so bravely ahead only because it 
sticks firmly on the positions of Marx- 
ism-Leninism.” 


St. John takes down ail that the 
Communists, not the people of Yugo- 
slavia, tell him against America. 
In Greece he blames everything he 
objects to on the State Department. 
lie does not admit the fact that the 
Soviet Union with Balkan Commu- 
nists are invading a sovereign coun- 
try. 


St. John himself stresses the fact 
that he did not know anything about 
the old Yugoslavia, and how could he 
learned aboui the new _ one? 
People to whom he speaks are Com- 
munists. Some of the old people to 
whom he addressed his words, seem— 
as indicated by the character of the 
conversations—to be agents provoca- 
teurs of the secret police, Ozna. He did 
not talk to the leaders of the opposi- 
tion, Grol, Jovanovich, Furlan or 
Shubashich, because they are watched 
or imprisoned. In the villages, he met 
only Communist agents. The building 
of the #ailroad evokes in St. John’s 
prose the best that was written in 
prewar Europe about Hitler’s Nurem- 
berg. To demonstrate how there is 
freedom in Yugoslavia, he says that 
even books of the Serbian his- 
torian, Sl. Jovanovich, who is in exile 
as an opponent to Communism, are 
sold by the State’s book shops. Did 
not Mussolini also allow Benedetto 
Croce to write and publish books and 
sell them so that everyone would say 
that Fascist Italy was a free country? 
Jovanovich’s books deal with Nine- 
teenth Century Serbian history. 


have 


The secret police and terror are 
whitewashed. The author is upset by 
how the rich formerly lived in Yugo- 
slavia. He is anxious to report the 
gourmet parties of the former Am- 
bassador K. Fotich in Washington, but 
he does not mention Tito’s luccular 
dinners and hunts in a country where 
people still have not enough bread. 
He is not ashamed to mention that a 
certain Baebler who came to Yugo- 
slavia only recently has brought to 
his son a bicycle from the States in 
an airplane, when it would have been 
much more appropriate to have 
brought some vitally needed medical 
instruments. Baebler, as Baum and as 
many other sons of rich families, choose 
Communism, to continue the luxurious 
life which they enjoyed in old Yugo- 
slavia. The jeunesse doree of Tito’s 
republic is one which Robert St. John 
envies the most. 


This book published by an outstand- 
ing American publishing house is 
nothing but a propaganda leaflet in- 
tentionally written to mislead Amer- 
icans. St. John is more optimistic than 
Tito himself. If you ask Tito what is 
the percentage of his followers in 
Yugoslavia, he will recognize not more 
than 10 percent. Kardelj will tell you 
the real figures: “the urban class as 
a whole is against us, the peasantry is 
90 percent against us, 75 percent of the 
workers are not our friends.” Tito 
recently declared before a secret meet- 
ing of the Political Committee of the 
Communist Party: “We know that the 
people are not on our side.” 


An Odd-Lot 


Reviewed by 
HARRY ROSKOLENKO 


THE AMAZING YEAR. A Diary in, 
Verse. By Selden Rodman. Scribners. 
113 pages. $2.50. 


THE KID. By Conrad Aiken. Duell, 
Sloan & Pearce. 32 puges. $2.00. 


TAKE WAY THE DARKNESS. By 
Witter Bynner. Knopf. 177 pages. 
$2.75. 

To review three poets, each with his 
public stamp privately placed, and his 
public (is there a public for poets?) 
wandering the associated limbo of 
various forms of detachment, is a kind 
of cultivated ronsense. It is a form of 
mass-montage which nevertheless re- 
lates the critic and the reader to noth- 
ing except associations. And since the 
line of continuity between Rodman and 
Aiken unites two craftsmen at the 
root of the American myth, we have a 
slender relationship to go by. Aiken 
has his myth-man of the American 
ballad-school and the year 1630; and 
Rodman, his imagined  diary-year, 
three hundred years later, about the 
same figure—the lost American. Now, 
n® longer the pioneer, he is the man 
who has crossed the frontiers in two 
world wars and has, at last, only him- 
self to. face and a later date, as we.l as 
a dead world, and a nation. sadly in 
need of a new 1630, a myth, and a 
contemporary Johnny Appleseed to 
sing to him. 

Man’s privacy is gone, so the poet 
says, and the darker literature echoes 
at best a panic of nakedness and noth- 
ing. The unclothed fears we enveloped 
with the burned-out frontier and the 
shabby neon sign, has its terrifying 
sense of solitude. If Aiken’s myth-man, 
William Blackstone, who settled here 
before the Pilgrims, found himself flee- 
ing from an encrusting civilization, we 
too can stow away the symbols into 
our private Smithsonian galleries, 
along with the powder rifle and 
Thoreau’s ideal of man and nature, 
having built a massive roadsign to bar 
man from any mythical venture back 


into the 19th century. But the poet, 
avid in his search for some spiritual 
and geographic resemblance to the 
past, finds it in the myth-man of our 
history. 

“Said Tidewater Johnny to Bluewater 

Johnny, 

you got to go west if you want to 
make money, 

we built up the cities and filled them 
with people, 

piled up a church and on top put a 
steeple, 

and the cities are pretty, 
forest is best, 

if you want to be private you got to 
go west.” 

If in Aiken it is the illusive pageant 
of memory, in Rodman it is the versify- 
ing confusions of ideals made emptier 
by death, the unpaid values, the poetry 
unwritten and the wars not completed. 
Aiken still sings of our past, its lonely, 
great majesty; but Rodman searches 
the editorials of man’s conscience for 
his diary of modern devaluations, and 
it is almost like a stencil repeating 
somebody’s themes und accents. 


but the 


Witter Bynner, too, is a man of parts 
and the terse commentary, lyrically 
embroidering his search for humanities, 
with his appeal to the public eye at the 
small level of recognition. More a 
slight vehicle of poetry aimed at a 
large idea, than poetry which lives 
within and is not of two alien parts, 
Bynner has the same editorial con- 
science and manner of Rodman, with 
good feeling, but not high flight. As 
someone once said, this is the great age 
of mediocrity jostling alongside of 
greatness, with the compromise of 
kitsch, making neither great audiences 
nor poetry. We search for the past as 
a clue and we have lost the present 
in the process, and as Aiken says: 
“Thou being pilot, Lord, I find 
untrodden kingdoms in the mind: 
freedom is all my coin: and these 
humilities and simplicities, 
Thy humblest creatures, birds and 

flowers, 
instruct and ornament my hours.” 

Thus, Eliot’s humility from another 
source comes home to roost again. 





Index of a Volume 


Reviewed by RALPH DE TOLEDANO 


GREEN MEMORIES, The Story of Geddes. 


and Co. 342 pages. $3.50. 


By Lewis Mumford. Harcourt, Brace 


that Book; Even in the body of man, you may turn to the whole world; This 


J ites DONNE wrote that ‘the world is a great Volume, and man the Index of 


body is an Illustration of all Nature; God’s recapitulation of all that he had said 
before in his Fiat lux, and Fiat firmamentum. .. .” 
In his Green Memories, Lewis Mumford has written the Index of a Volume which 


is the war generation—the young men 
in their teen’s nonage who put aside 
the sweet generosity of civilian life, 
the plow, the cutting tool, the book; 
the young men who went through com- 
bat and were killed or who came 
through safe and yet in some ways 
died. For in dealing with the particular, 
in surveying the life of his son Geddes, 
Mumford has illuminated a world. The 
details are personal: the flight of the 
Mumfords to Sunnyside and then to 
Amenia, fugitives from the Village; 
the development of Geddes as a per- 
son; his problems and his successes; 
the inner workings of his mind; his 
friends, his parents—all these are spe- 
cific and limited. 

Yet as the war moves closer and 
closer to America, you are reading of 
yourself, your brother, your son. The 
infinite gentleness of Mumford’s narra- 
tive becomes a counterpoint. The theme 
remains personal and particular, but 
it is deepened and complicated by that 
tragic sense of history which we ail 
knew during the war. The dream-like 
quality of those times, purposeful yet 
non-volitional, pervades these pages. 
We know that Geddes will die with 
the same certainty that many of us who 
came back knew we were to die. It 
is in this, perhaps, that Green Memories 
becomes more than Lewis Mumford’s 





In Memoriam to a gallant son. 

It may be that another reader will 
find little of what I suggest in the book. 
For in penetrating the heart and mind 
of Geddes in the packed months of his 
Army training, Mumford may have 
revealed a world to which the citizen- 
soldier alone is privy., For there is a 
barrier between the soldier and the 
civilian as impenetrable as the psycho- 
logical wall which separates the soldier 
who saw combat and the soldier who 
merely trained for it, the soldier who 
trained for combat and the soldier who 
went from Induction Center to garrison 
desk. 


It is an impenetrable barrier, and 
yet, by some intuition, Lewis Mumford 
has been able to suggest the love-hate 
which the soldier has for the Army, 
the surge of fascination and’ delight 
in the operation of a machine gun, the 
feeling of strength and purpose which 
we all felt—even after we’ were bogged 
down in military bureaucracy. 

It is this intuition which gives Green 
Memories a universality far beyond its 
subject matter, which makes Geddes an 
Index to the great Volume of lives 
destroyed or dislocated by the war. 

It must have taken great courage to 
write Green Memories. For many, it 
will take great courage to read it. 





MWe. 


War or Peace in 


(Continued from Page One) 
avoided, but in the present situation 
there is no alternative 

Theoretically there are other pro- 
posals: to make all Palestine a Jewish 
state, or to establish an Arab state in 
the whole of the country. These pro- 
posals are both unjust and impractica- 
ble; the partition plan will encounte: 
the least resistance 

“Least resistance” means very con- 
siderable resistance. The hold of the 
Mufti-party on the Arab masses is 
very strong, after having murdered its 
Statistics, which 
Loy Henderson would be able to pro- 
vide, show that more Arabs than Jews 
were killed during the recent riots by 
the Mufti-party. Likewise all liberal 
leaders, potential enemies of the Mufti, 
have been liquidated during the last 


political adversarie 


year. The most famous cases perhap 
were the murder of Sami Taha, the 
Arab trade union chief, and the ex- 
pulsion from the country of Nimr 
Hawari, the leader of the Arab youth 
movement. For reasons, which Bevin 
may be able to explain, Britain has 
constantly favored and strengthened 
the Mufti party against liberal, dem- 
ocratic forces within the Arab camp. 
As long as this party has decisive in- 
fluence on the policy of Arab Palestine, 
there will be no peace in the Holy 
Land. It would be no great loss to the 
cause of world democracy if this clique 
should be removed from leadership 
They have never been democratically 
elected and if you care to ask your 
diplomatic envoys in the Arab capitals 
you would most certainly be told that 
the Arab governments dislike thei 
Palestinian colleagues 

The Jews are not angels, some of 
them as a matter of fact are the oppo- 
site. Jewish terrorists have killed— 
and are killing—innocent Arabs, among 
them women and children, in the 
course of so-called “punitive actions.” 
These terrorists are near-Fascists and 
represent a greater danger for the 
Jewish community of Palestine than 
for anybody else. They have facilitated 
the task of anti-Semites everywhere 
to make recent events in Palestine ap- 
pear as an attack of Jews on peace- 
loving Arabs. Their partisan actions 
are detrimental to the Jewish defense 
of Palestine; their raids are invariably 
followed by a search by British forces, 
who confiscate the arms of Haganah, 
the Jewish defense force. But even the 
activities of the terrorists cannot alte: 
two fundamental facts: the Jews were 
attacked and are ready to make peace 
any day; the Arabs are fighting against 
the United Nations decision 

The Jews of Palestine are in real 
danger. Their arms are being contis- 
cated by the British because their army 
is not recognized, while the neighbor- 
ing Arab states are sovereign and were 
therefore able to buy thousands of tons 
of war material during the last two 
years. The United States 
has now declared an embargo on arn 
to the Middle East, which means 
open discrimination against the Je 
because the Arab states have alre 
bought nearly everything they need. 
Do you know, Mr. Marshall, that 
Egyptian “volunteers” for 


Government 


Palestine 
are trained at Hucstep, the wartin 
US Army base near Cairo? Britain has 
solemnly declared that it will continue 
to fuliill her contracts to sell military 
equipment to certain Arab states de- 
spite their announced threat to march 
against the Jews of Palestine 


. * 


Cerrar specialists in the State De- 
partment have told you, Mr. Marshall, 
that American prestige in the Near 
East will be affected adversely by an 
intervention in favor of the Jews (i.e., 
in favor of the United Nations de- 
cision). Businessmen, whose interests 
in the Near East are at stake, have 
requested the State Department to do 
nothing which might endanger their 
oil concessions. It should be made clear 
beyond any shadow of doubt, that 


. 


American interests have never been, 
and will never be, in danger. Those 
businessmen who ask for American 
non-intervention have simply been 
intimidated; they do not know the 
Arab mentality. Ibn Saud, in whose 
country the most important oil deposits 
are to be found, has unequivocally de- 
clared that he will not cancel any 
concessions granted to Americans. The 
rulers of the Arab states need Amer- 
ican money; they are unwilling to 
forego the millions of dollars of 
revenue paid by Standard Oil and 
Socony Vaccuum. 

Syria and the Lebanon, Egypt and 
Iraq are training thousands of young 
men for the “holy war” in Palestine. 
Their reasons for doing so are perfectly 
intelligible: all of them suffer from 
severe domestic crisis, unemployment, 
etc. They wish to send their discon- 
tented elements to Palestine and are 
promising them a share in the spoils. 
Fully 95 percent of the Avab volunteers 
were unemployed before they enlisted. 
But it is certain that the Arab states 
will not solve their social and economic 
problems by sending off potential 
troublemakers to Palestine. 

Other forces, not only Arabs and 
Jews, will actively participate in the 
Palestine conflict. German prisoners of 
war who have “escaped” from their 
camps in Egypt have already joined 
the gangs fear Hebron. More will fol- 
low. Arab newspapers write almost 
daily about the common fight of Arabs 
and Germans against the arch enemy, 
the Jews. Some Britishers, followers 
of Mosley, who have lost hope ever to 
make any political advance in their 
homeland, are on their way to Pales- 
tine to join the “Arab Liberation 
Army.” 

The majority of the Jews in the 
world, Mr. Marshall, are not Zionists, 
they are American, English, French or 
Russian citizens, and do not seek a 
permanent home in Palestine. It is 
nevertheless no secret, that most of 
them, including the non-Zionists, would 
not be idle onlookers if their brethren 
in Palestine should be in danger of 
extinction. It would be their duty as 
Jews and as human beings to help their 
Palestinian brethren. 


* * * 


. 


You may not have heard about the 
attitude of the Communist parties in 
the various Arab countries toward the 
conflict in Palestine. These Communist 
parties are unpopular at present, be- 
cause they are the only organized 
group within the Arab camp which 
opposes the war in Palestine. There 
are a few differences, nuances: in 
Egypt, where enthusiasm is rather 
lukewarm, they openly oppose the war, 
while in the Lebanon, where feeling 
is running high, they participate re- 
luctantly in the “Committee for the 
Liberation of Palestine’ The Commu- 
nists are clever political speculators. 
They anticipate that one day—probab- 
ly very soon—the Arab people will be 
weary of fighting, and then their in- 
fluence, as the only party which op- 
posed the war, will be overwhelming. 


The British politicians in the Middle 
East are also speculators and their 
shares at the present time are fairly 
high. Brigadier Clayton, Britain’s grey 
eminence in the Middle East, has en- 
couraged the Arabs to invade Palestine 
after May 15, while the US has come 
out in favor of neutrality. I wonder 
what will happen to the windows of 
the British legation in Cairo and Damas- 
cus in a year or so, but I am sure not 
only the glass will be damaged. Com- 
munists are opportunists par excel- 
lence, and if they are swimming against 
the current it should give you some- 
thing to think about. 

It is still not too late to restore law 
and order in the Holy Land. The Arab 
governments are flying a kite; they 
hope that the United Nations will not 
strongly react; that no action will be 
taken against violators of the United 


the Near East? 
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CHAIM WEIZMANN 


Seven Arab League Nations Participate in Aggression Against Palestinian 
Jews. The Jewish Agency Demands That the UN End This Threat 
to Its Partitian Decision 


Nations’ decision. They will think it 
over twice and thrice if they should 
encounter strong international opposi- 
tion. It depends primarily on the Gov- 
ernment of the United States, whether 
or not a United Nations’ police force 
will be sent to Palestine. It should be 
made perfectly clear that this is the 
only possibility of restoring order there, 
of avoiding large-scale bloodshed. 

I understand that you oppose this 
proposal because it would give a foot- 
hold to the Soviets in the Near East. 
It is of course very easy for the US 
to prevent the dispatch of aneinter- 
national force to Palestine, But then, 
automatically, war will spread in the 
Near East and the Soviets will inter- 
vene, be it by means of the United 
Nations or directly. Frankly speaking, 
Mr. Marshall, I wonder whether your 
Near East specialists have taken this 
possibility fully into account. 


I have not mentioned abstract ideas 
like humanity and justice, international 
obligations and the right of selfs 
determination. Power and national ine 
terests determine, nowadays, inter. 
national politics. I have only tried to 
explain that the betrayal of the Jews 
of Palestine would not be in the real 
interest of the American people. 

The bursting of shells, the explosions 
of hand grenades and bombs are to be 
heard a few hundred yards away as I 
finish this letter in my hotel in Jeru- 
salem. Perhaps I have not been able 
fully to explain myself—but the world 
has grown very small and war is 
spreading swiftly. I am _ thoroughly 
convinced that it would be better for 
the USA to act now—better not only 
for the Jews of Palestine. It might be 
too late in a year. 

Respectfully yours, 
M. ALEXANDER. 





— _— — 


| Professor. Wolfson’s “Philo” 


(Continued from Page Ten) 
firmly anchored, the Jewish scholars 
emphasized other parts of the Jewish 
tradition that were set in the back- 
ground, or rendered peripheral, or 
were virtually forgotten, the elements 
in which they saw a common ground 
with Christianity: the prophets, the 
philosophical literature, and recently 
the mystical and pietistic literature. 


The attempt to find common ground 
with the Gentiles in interpreting Jew- 
ish literature necessarily runs afoul of 
the anti-Jewish bias blindly accepted 
in Gentile culture over almost twenty 
centuries. A Jewish scholar who wishes 
to study these matters as they are 
known by nature is forced at least to 
polemicize against those Gentile pre- 
sentations of his subject which are said 
to employ the same methods and have 
the same aim. That Jews should try td 
rewrite the life and death of Jesus, to 
make the word “Pharisee” mean more 
than a libel or to reconstruct a more 
authentic Shylock is an absolute neces- 
sity, if we assume that, once freed from 
the ghetto, the testimony of the Jews 
is at least to be trusted and impartially 
examined. 

But, as Wolfson’s example shows, 
the ultimate effect of such an attitude 
is likely to be far more than the 
precipitation of a series of defensive 
engagements in the interest of the good 
name of Judaism. The fact remains 
that Judaism has been, in Christian 
interpretation, a nuclear force in West- 
ern civilization since its inception; and 
at the same time, Judaism in a rival 
Jewish interpretation has resided con- 
tinuously within Occidental society, 


and developed in sometimes closer, 
sometimes remote contact with West- 
ern culture. The latter fact has never 
been faced freely and without blinkers 
in the appreciation, not of Jewish, but 
of Christian culture. 

What happens when this is done 
without any defensiveness or psy- 
chological inhibition, but in the pure 
ruthlessness of the research for truth 
as known by nature, is being disclosed 
to us by the little earthquakes which 
announce the arrival of each of Pros 
fessor Wolfson’s publications in the 
halls of culture. 


POLISH STRIKE LEADERS 
STILL IN JAIL 

@ The strike of 40,000 textile workers 
(more than half of whom were women) 
in the Poznanski works in the city of 
Lodz, which broke out on September 15, 
1947, in protest against Stakhanovite 
measures being introduced into the tex- 
tile industry, was smashed ruthlessly 
by the security police five days later. On 
September 20, the Communists and gow 
ernment Socialists organized a publie 
meeting in Lodz at which Warsaw trade 
union leaders condemned “the reaction 
aries who incited workers to strike” 
Nothing was said about the real reasons 
for the strike, neither were the workers 
rights mentioned. Sydney Gruson of the 
NY Times reported the arrest of 80 
“ringleaders,” but unofficial Polish te 
ports speak of at least 400 arrested and 
five killed. Four months have passed, 
and the fate of the strike leaders is still 
unknown. They have been held incom 
raumicado by the secret police. 
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1948 Leader of Film 





Max E. Youngstein, Eagle Lion director of advertising, publicity 
and exploitation, has been elected next president of AMPA (Asso- 
ciated Motion Picture Advertisers, Inc.), for the one-year period 
At a membership meeting last week, the members 
unanimously voted approval of Youngstein’s name as sole candidate 
proposed by the Nominating Committee. 


beginning in May. 


AMPA, organized in 1916, has 


the official “film advertising forum,” where all problems pertaining 


to advertising and public relations 


presented for discussion by the industry’s leading executives and 


administrators, with other leading 


appearing regularly as guest speakers to discuss associated phases 
of the industry and their correlation with the advertising and public 


relations divisions. One of the 


operation is its widespread welfare and charitable activities. 


Advertising Group 


for many years been regarded as 
in the motion picture industry are 


industry figures from allied fields 


noteworthy features of AMPA’s 





“GOLDEN EARRINGS” 
HEADS NEW SHOW 
AT BROOKLYN PARAMOUNT 
Ray Milland as a vagabond 
lover in the arms of gypsy Mar- 
lene Dietrich in “Golden Ear- 
rings” is the news from the 
Brooklyn Paramount Theatre: 
“Big Town After Dark,” the new- 
est of the movies based on the | 
popwar radio serial, “Big Town,” 
is the associate feature with 
Philip Reed playing the part of | 
the editor and Hillary Brooke in| 
the role of his girl reporter. 


“IF WINTER COMES” 
NEW CAPITOL FILM | 
With Walter Pidgeon, Deborah 
Kerr and Angela Lansbury in its 
pivotal roles, MGM has turned 
out an impressive filmization of 
A. S. M. Hutchinson’s novel of 
bigotry and unjustice, “If Winter 
Comes,” which opened at the 
Capitol Theatre. , ; 
The Capitol’s accompanying “in- 
person” show stars Sammy Kaye 








and his famous radio personali- 
ties, among them Don Cornell, 
Johnny Ryan, Laura Leslie, Ernie 
‘Cecil” Rudisill, Chubby Silvers, 
The Kayedets, and the Kaye 
Choir. Highlight of Kaye’s offer- 
ing will be his sensational radio 


|NEW FILM FARE AT CAPITOL AND RIVOLI 








0 gy pce “YOU WERE MEANT FOR ME” 

a CONTINUES AT THE ROXY 
Three world-famous “B's” —|~ «you Were Meant for Me,” new 
Beethoven, Bach and Boogie —| 99th Century-Fox film with music, 
and three world-famous “J’s” —| 


Jeanette, Jose and Jane — get to- 
gether in MGM’s new Technicolor 
musical romance, “Three Daring 
Daughters,” which opens at the; in 


| Dailey, is now in its second week 
at the Roxy Theatre. 

The all-star stage show is also 
its second week, presenting 


Capitol Theatre on Thursday, | Fred Robbins introducing his Jazz 
February 12. | Concert Varities with Louis Arm- 
This combination of music,|strong and his Concert Group; 


matrimony and merriment tells|and the first American appear- 
what happens when a pretty!ance of the French ventriloquist 
mother attempts to keep her sec-| star, Robert Lamouret. 
ond marriage secret from her | 
three young daughters who are| MACK TRIPLETS AT HAREM 
convinced that she Should be re-| The Mack Triplets, Eileen, La 
united with her first husband. | Verne and Charlotte, novelty 
Jeanette MacDonald returns to! singers at the Harem Niteclub, 
the creen, following five years of|hawe closed another deal with 
concert tours, to play the mother| Nat Harris, owner, to play there 
of “Three Daring Daughters.”| another four weeks. This is the 
Jose Iturbi songstress Jane Powell! fourth time in succession that 
is one of the three daughters who! Harris has picked up the option 
plots to effect a reconciliation be-| of this popular trio. 


tween her divorced parents, | 
PHILHARMONIC-SYMPHONY 
THRILLER AT RIVOLI PROGRAMS 


Columbia’s Sidney Buchman At Carnegie Hall 
production, “To the Ends of the| Sunday Afternoon, February 8, 
Earth,” starring Dick Powell and|at 3 (Broadcast over CBS) 

Signe Hasso, will have its) New|Conductor: CHARLES MUENCH 
York premiere at the Rivoli Thea- | Soloist: 

tre Lincoln’t Birthday (Thursday,| MICHAEL ROSENKER, Violinist 
February 12)- |Overture to 

“To the Ends of the Earth,” di-| “Benvenuto Cellini” 
rected by Robert Stevenson, is; Symphony No. 5 
based on hitherto secret files of| in B flat Schubert 
the U.S. Treasury and its Bureaus! Concerto Grosso for String 
of Nareotics, Customs and Coast! Orchestra and Piano 











Berlioz 


Guard. The original story and Obbligato Bloch 
screenpay are by Jay Richard: Walter Hend! at the piano. 
Kennedy, who also acted as asso-' Bolero Ravel 
ciate producer. A man-hunt of | Violin Concerto in 

epic conception, its action smashes} B minor No. 3 Saint-Saens 


a thrilling way from San Fran-! 
cisco to Shangdai, Cairo, the Nile 
Valley, Lebanon, Havana and the 


fall | Friday Afternoon, Feb. 13, 2:30 
Caribbean. 


Conductor: BRUNO WALTER 
Soloist: 

JOHN CORIGLIANO, Violinist 
“Fingal’s Cave” 
Overture 

Violin Concerto in 
A No. 5 (K. 219) 
Symphonia Serena Hindemith 
(Ist New York performances) 
Symphony No. 4 inG Dvorak 


BLUES SINGER RETURNS 
TO BROADWAY 





LEBLANG’S OFFERS 
TICKET SERVICE 


Numerous buying offices, banks, 
corporations and insurance com-} 
panies are now utilizing a help- 
ful service instituted by the fa- 
mous Leblang Ticket Agency of 
1476 Broadway, New York City. 
Realizing that incoming buyers, 
salesmen and executives have as 
much trouble getting tickets to 
good shows at the last moment 
as they do in obtaining hotel 
reservations and railway trans- 
portation, these large organiza- 
tions commission the Leblang 
Agency to get theatre tickes for 











feature, “So You Want to Lead a 
Band.” Florence Desmond,: im- 
pressionist, and The Fontaines, 
acrobats, complete the new stars- 
in-person show. 


their people months in advance. 
| This does away with the necessity 
|of busy businessmen standing on 
| jong box-office lines or writing 
jin to theatres with a nebulous 
chance for satisfaction. 








PLAYHOUSE 


Evenings Incl. SUNDAY 8:40. 


“PACKED WITH EMOTION AND EXCITEMENT.” 


_ JOHN GARFIELD 


(IN PERSON) 


“SKIPPER NEXT TO GOD" 


(No Perform. Mon.) $4.20 to 1.20 
Matinees SATURDAY and SUNDAY 2:40. $3.60 to $1.20 


—COLEMAN, Mirror 
Directed by JOHN HUSTON’ - 


‘ IN PE 


in 


48th STREET EAST of B,WAY 
Phone, Circle 5-6060 


|starring Jeanne Crain and Dan| 


| Thursday, Evening, Feb. 12, -8:45 


Mendelssohn 


Mozart 


Libby Holman, celebrated blues 


| Band Leader 





' 





Lionel Hampton and his Orchestra 
head the in-person show at 
the Strand Theatre. 


' when she begins a four week en- 
gagement at the new Cafe James, 
42 East 50th Street. She will ap- 
pear twice nightly at midnight 
and 2 a. m. 

Miss Holman will be heard in a 
group of authentic blues and 
American ballads and will be ac- 
companied by her partner, Gerald 
Cook, whose modern piano tran- 
scriptions of the folk material will 
be used: Several years of re- 
searchsearch and intensive study 
of this native form of American 
music have been employed by 
Miss Holman, who has been ac- 
claimed as the only white singer 
able to project the blues style in 
its authentic manner. 


SINGAPORE OBSERVES 
2nd ANNIVERSARY 

The ornate Singapore restau- 
rant, in the Winter Garden Buiid- 
ing on Braadway, celebrates the 
2nd successful year of Oriental 
catering, in the grandmanner. 

The largest restaurant on Broad- 
way, devoted to exotic cuisine, 
the Singapore boasts, also, a d=cor 
which is unique. The beautiful 
interior was created by the noted 
designer, Franklin Hughes, with 
the most striking effect being a 
built-in waterfall. Creation of a 
Chinese Mandarin’s garden was 
the object of Hughes, and the 
scheme is carried through with 
life-sized figurines of temple 











singer of musical comedy, will} dancers, live caged Tibetan cana- 
return to the night club scene on} ries, and hundreds of Chinese 
Tuesday evening, February 10, 


| lanterns. 








“I DON’T SEE HOW A FILM CAN TOP IT!’’—Mortimer, Mirror 


HUMPHREY BOGART 
Treasure of Sierra Madre 


WALTER HUSTON - TIM HOLT - BRUCE BENNETT 


Produced by HENRY BLANKE 
RSON! 


LIONEL HAMPTON _. 


AND HIS ORCHESTRA 





WARNER’S 





STRAND 


B’WAY at 47th 























PHILHARMONIC 


Under the Direction of 
CHARLES MUENCH 
AT CARNEGIE HALL 
TOMORROW EVENING at 8.30 
VIOLIN SOLOIST 
MICHAEL ROSENKER 


Berlioz: “Benvenuto Cellini” 
Schubert: Symphony No. 5 in B-fiat 
Bloch: Concerto Grosso for Strings 
and Piano 
Ravel: Bolero 
Saint-Saens: Violin Concerto No. 3 
(Steinway Piano) 


. 7 
THEATER PARTIES ' 
All trade unions and fra- | 
ternal) organizations are re- | 
quested when planning theater! 
parties to do so through Ber. | 
ard Feinman. Manager of the 
NEW LEADER THEATRICAL 
DEPARTMEN1. Phone AL- 
Zonquin 4-4622. New Leader | 
Thestrica) Department. 7 East 


Over 











MAURIC 
“MAN AND 


ALVIN THEATRE, 


“CRACKLES WITH BRILLIANCE.”—Atkinson, Times 


in GEORGE BERNARD SHAW’S COMEDY 


$2nd STREET Wesi of B‘WAY 
Evgs. at 8:30. Mats. Wed., Sat. and Feb. 12 at 2:30 
Moves toc HUDSON THEATRE, 44th Si., East of B‘'way. Monday, Feb. 16 











Jeanne CRAIN 


E EVANS 
SUPERMAN" 


Circle 5 - 5226 











ZIEGFELD 
AIR-CONDITIONED—Mats, Thurs. 








54th Street and 6th Ave. - 
Prices Mon. thru Thurs. $1.20-$4.80. Friday & Sat. $1.20-$6 


ON STAGE! IN PERSON! FRED ROBBINS introducing 
‘as CRITICS PRIZE MUSICAL! CRITICS PRIZE MUSICAL! JAZZ CONCERT Varieties 
LOUIS “Satchmo” ARMSTRONG 


EARL HINES - 
Barney Bigard - Sic Catlett - 


Extra! 





You Were MEANT For ME 


with OSCAR LEVANT - 
20th Century Fox 


JACK TEAGARVEN 
Dick Cary - Velma Middleton 
ROBERT LAMOURET 


Dan DAILEY 


BARBARA LAWRENCE 





ROXY 


7th AVENUE & 
50th STREET 


Arvell Shaw 

















Cl 5-5200. - Evenings 8:30 





BURT 


& Sat. 2:30—MAIL ORDERS FILLED 




















5th Street. New York City 
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GREGORY PECK - DOROTHY McGUIRE - JOHN GARFIELD 


Cientleman's Agreement 
seanors MAYFAIR “ins. ) 


n HAL WALLIS produ 
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7th St. | Doors Open 9:30 A.M. | 
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The Tait-Hartley 


From LEWIS MAYERS 


N one of your recent issues, you 
I comment on the action of the Na 

tional Labor Relation Board in 
overruling its own counsel in his con- 
tention that’ the non-Communist-oath 
provision of the Taft-Hartley Act re- 
quires such oaths even from officers of 
such federations as the AFL and CIO. 
You conclude: “But this is just the be- 
ginning of the Taft-Hartley troubles— 
one proof that it should be drastically 
amended—or repealed.” 

When a 
terms, is first applied to concrete situ- 


statute, framed in general 


ations, divergent interpretations fre- 
quently arise. The Taft-Hartley law is 
no exception. In due course, the conflict 
is resolved and a settled interpretation 
adopted by the administrative authori- 
ties or the courts. If the interpretation 


ao adopted is satisfactory to the legis- 
lature, it is unnecessary, though it may 
be convenient, to amend the 
but not “drastically’—by clarifying its 


language. 


statute 


Your further suggestion that the am- 
biguity of a single provision in a single 
respect is “one proof” that the entire 
law should be repealed will, no doubt, 
be very welcome to those labor 
officials who spent 
thousands of dollars of 


union 
have hundreds of 
workers’ funds 
in an attack on the “slave-labor” law, 
but hardly one cent to enlighten their 
membership on what the law actually 
provides; with the result that, as indi- 
cated by a recent poll, most of the 
union members who favor the repeal of 
the Act are ignorant of its provisions 
and are actually in favor of most of 
the objectives aimed at in the particular 
provisions (including the non-Commu- 
nist-oath provision which forms the sub 
ject of your editorial)... . 

The Taft-Hartley Act, a very lengthy 
document, is an omnibus Act, made up 
of at least eight distinct and quite di- 
vergent groups of provisions. Any one 
of these groups could have been enacted 
as an independent statute, regardless 
of whether any of the remainder were 
enacted. Any one of these parts of the 
law could now be repealed without dis- 


turbing the others. 


UENEdNO""VvertenenenenanneUnAnEnEAAAFeOOE ANE UEANEEOL LEE TEE ATONOAATRNPEA HATTON TEE 


« 

Law 
When the Taft-Hartley 

the final stages of its passage through 


Act was in 
Congress, when it was before the Presi- 
dent for his signature, and when jit was 
again before Congress on the question 
of overriding the President’s veto, oppo- 
sition to the bill as a whole was the 
rational course for anyone who believed 
that its 
fanatic could contend that it contained 
no desirable 


desirable provisions (only a 
were out- 
ones. At 
those stages the bill had to be accepted 


provisions) 
weighed by its undesirable 
as a whole or rejected as a whole—its 
separate parts could not be separately 
acted upon. But now that the bill has 
become law, and it is possible to ex- 
cise any objectionable part or provision 
separately, any blanket demand for the 
repeal of the entire Act can only be re- 
garded as demagogic. It is a logical 
impossibility to advance any one rea- 
son for repeal which is applicable to all 
the different parts of the Act. Needless 
to say, I do not regard a characterization 
of the Act as “anti-labor” or as 


‘a slave 
labor Act” as a reason. 

Were the Act actually to be repealed 
in its entirety, there would be repealed 
several provisions which, I venture to 
say, a majority of your readers, and 
perhaps you yourself, wholeheartedly 
favor—such as the provision prohibiting 
picketing by a union to compel ‘'e -m- 
ployer to discharge employees belonging 
to a riyal union, which has been certified 
by the NLRB as their duly elected bar- 
gaining agent. Or take the provision 
that where a union member, working in 
a union shop, is expelled from the union, 
which means in practice by the officers 
of the union (an event which would for- 
merly have meant the loss of his job), 
the employer is not required to discharge 
him so long as he pays or tenders pay- 
ment of his union dues. Do liberals and 
Socialists, who rightly regard the free- 
dom to earn one’s livelihood as basic to 
all other rights, 
repealed? 


want this provision 
I urze you to adopt toward the Taft- 

Hartley law that reasoned approach that 

makes The New Leader so admirable. 


New York City. 
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Coming Next Week 


As a SPECIAL PREMIUM we are offering a free copy of William 
Henry Chamberlain's recently published book, “America: Partner In 
World Rule,” with each aew one vear subscription. $3.00 for 52 issues. 


MAIL THIS COUPON NOW! 


THE NEW LEADER, 7 East 15th Street, New York 3, N. Y. 





An Important Article 


“THE VARGA STORY” 


By Solomon Schwarz 


The story of the Russian economist Varga, his economic prog- 
nostications plus his appraisal of the opportunity for continued Soviet- 
American cooperation, have reverberated throughout the world press. 
Who is Varga? What has been his role prior to this event? What 
standing has he in the Soviet Union, and what significance have his 
views and the response of Soviet authorities to them? 
penetrating two articles on the meaning of devaluation in the Soviet 
Union, Solomon Schwarz, internationally-known economist and spe- 
cialist in Russian economic affairs, reveals the context in which the 
Varga episode must be understood, the issues involved, and their im- 
portance for students of the Soviet Union, and of relations between 
the USSR and the Western World. You will not want to miss this 
cogent, comprehensive and important article appearing next week in 


Following his 
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The Jewish State 
From GERHARD S. SCHACHNE 


I SHOULD like to express my regretful 


disagreement with your recent editorial 
entitled “Cause for Rejoicing.” If I am 
unable to share your enthusiasm about 
the decision to create a Jewish state, it 
is not because I overlook or pass lightly 
over the joy with which the news of this 
decision has been received by so many 
people or the immeasurable relief which 
it may bring to the Jewish Displaced 
Persons. Nor is my concern primarily 
with the formidable obstacles which will 
have to be overcome if the partition is 
to materialize. 

With all your emphasis on the con- 
structive and humanitarian character of 
the UN vote in favor of partition you 
seem to have missed the wider implica- 
tions of the establishment of a Jewish 
state. 

No one can deny that if modern Jew- 
ish statehood comes into being it will 
owe its existence neither to an age-old 
dream nor to the righteousness of his- 
torical claims, but solely to the advent 
of Hitlerism, which has succeeded by un- 
speakable crime in persuading masses of 
individual Jews that they have indeed 
little in common with the other citizens 
of their respective native country, and 
that Jews all over the world do indeed 
form a homogeneous ethnical entity. The 
absurdity of this idea is quite manifest, 
and no amount of barbarity, persecution 
and hatred can ever validate it. The 
artificial revival and growth of Jewish 
nationalism is nothing less than a spirit- 
ual surrender’ to the racial theories of 
the Nazis, nothing less than acceptance 
of their verdict. 

The streams of blood being shed in 
ugly acts of terroristic fury and the 
feverish rise of nationalistic passions 
lend poignancy to the sad realization that 
the fight is in the last analysis being 
fought over the establishment of but an- 
other, bigger ghetto: the ghetto of the 
world, If there is a Jewish question, 


you will not solve it by trying to fies 
this world and build yourself a worid 
of your own: there will still be the same 
old world surrounding you on all sides, 
and by what will you then be stronger 
and better equipped to face this world? 
Maybe you will accomplish wonderful 
things in your country, and will be able 
to point with pride to what you have 
created with your own hands, as a Jew, 
for the Jewish land. You will ‘believe 
that now you have earned the respect 
and esteem of all men, but in reality 
you have merely continued to defend 
yourself against those who are hostile to 
you by striving to prove your worth as 
a Jew, as if your enemies were the least 
bit concerned with the moral qualities of 
your actions. And will you enjoy more 
freedom than before? You will again 
have only as much freedom as the world 
will permit you to have. 

Cause for rejoicing? No, cause for 
dismay, because we have cheerfully re- 
signed ourselves to yet another needless 
rift in the ranks of humanity, because 
we have foolishly put our faith in new 
frontiers and a new flag instead of up- 
holding ‘e dignity of man above the dig- 
nity of nation, race, or creed. 

New York City. 





OPEN LETTER TO 
THE NEW MASSES 


From JAMES T. FARRELL 

To the Editors 
The New Masses 
New York City 

Please allow me to send you my 
congratulations. I have been waiting 
for a long time for the day when your 
magazine would be no more. It has 
come. Your decision to fold up is the 
first contribution which you have made 
to a free American culture in more 
than ten years. Independent, free 
thinking American writers will hail 
the end of The New Masses. 

Best wishes for a long silence. 

New York City. 
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MY DEAR JIM CORK: 
I read with the greatest 


aspects of the question. 


PEO LAL EARL LL 


1. The ethical aspect. 
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LETTER FROM VICTOR SERGE 
We reprint below a letter sent to one of our contributors, Jim Cork, by 
Victor Serge a few weeks before Serge’s tragic death. The letter illustrates 
how, until his last moments, Serge continued to place the strongest emphasis 
on the values of human dignity, solidarity, and freedom. 


MEXICO October 4, 1947. 


leasure your comments on the strange atti- 
tude adopted on the Russian question by the British ILP Socialists, who 
are such wonderful people and who seem not to wish to see the essential 


I feel it is useful to stress two important elements: 
Socialism is solidarity in the face of the worst 


tragedies. When Socialists manifest indulgence for Stalinist totalitarian- 
ism, what becomes of their solidarity with the Russian democratic Social- 
ists; with the exterminated opposition to Stalin; with the murdered old 
Bolsheviks of the Moscow trials; with those shot without trial; those 
assassinated, like Trotsky, Nin, Reiss; with Ehrlich and Alter, Gotz and 


movement. 
J 


desert. 
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Liber; and so many thousands who are unknown? 
conviction that ideological and political convictions can divide Socialists 
without diminishing them and abolishing their fundamental solidarity. 
For this reason, I combine here the names of men who were honestly 
engaged in struggles against each other. 
sadism, criminality, forgeries—when tolerated—destroy the true basis 
of Socialist solidarity and wound deeply the conscience of the Socialist 


It is my absolute 


I stress the fact that cruelty, 


2. From a scientific (and Marxist) point of view, I submit the follow- 
ing argument regarding the social structure of the Soviet Union. Admit- 
ting the old figure (of 1936) of 15 percent of priviliged persons, a figure 
probably diminished by the war, there are 7 percent in the adult popula- 
tion living in normal conditions. And, recognizing the minimum number 
of ten or twelve million persons in forced labor camps, we must conclude 
that the “Soviet” social hierarchy contains more slaves than privileged 
workers and officials, and between them an immense majority of under- 
nourished, poor, oppressed people. This situation calls for clear recogni- 
tion and understanding from the Socialist standpoint. 

The existence of these facts have been revealed, and denounced, in 
books by Boris Souvarine, in his biography of Stalin, by my friend Anton 
Ciliga, by myself and others—but our voices were voices crying in the 


Comradely yours, 


VICTOR SERGE. 


HM 
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' (Continued from Page Five) 


friction and two primary tension areas 
have emerged, one on the near North 
Side where Negroes have come into 
conflict with working-class Italian 
families and the South Side Englewood 
area where efforts by middle-class 
Negroes to find homes have been re-~ 
puffed by middle-class native whites. 

In the past months at least one 
major mob action flared and numerous 
unpublicized scuffles as well as arson 
attempts have taken place. The mob 
action grew out of the basic no-dis- 
crimination policy of the Chicago 
Housing Authority (CHA) and the 
community relations work of the 
Mayor’s Commission on Human Re- 
Jations. In mid-August, the CHA at- 
tempted to move eight Negro veteran 
families into an emergency housing 
project in the Fernwood neighbor- 
hood, a “white area.” Egged on by 
Jocal property associations and a group 
of neighborhood newspapers, particu- 
Jarly one, The Calument Index, several 
thousand whites demonstrated in the 
area for almost a week in an effort to 
intimidate the Negro families. Under 
the urging of the Mayor’s Commission, 
as well as the Chicago Council on 
Racial and Religious Discrimination, 
a local coordinating body headed by 
Homer Jack, the police stepped in and 
made several dozen arrests. A large 
number of youths were fined. . These 
convictions have become the focal 
point of real estate protest with the 


Chicago Tribune keeping up a steady 
drumbeat of criticism of the CHA and 
the Mayor’s Commission. 

The Mayor’s Commission on Human 
Relations, another target of reaction- 
aries, was in 1943 following the De- 
troit race -iots. It was a particular 
favorite of the former Mayor Kelly, 
who explained that as a kid he re- 
membered being chased and beaten 
up by a gang of boys because he was 
an Irish Catholic and he didn’t want 
any kid in Chicago to be beaten up 
because of religion or color. It is 
doubtful that Mayor Kennelly, despite 
his intellectual sympathies, has that 
kind of emotional stake in the work 
ef Human Relations Commission. Ken- 
nelly has given indications of having 
listened to the “respectable” elements 
whe deplore the “aggravation” of the 
race issue by the actions of the Hous- 
ing Authority and the Human Rela- 
tions Commission. 


* * * 


Because of Kennelly’s less forth- 
right attitude, the reactionary groups 
themselves have become more aggress- 
ive. Upon the complaint of the Fern- 
wood Alderman, Reginald Du Bois, the 
City Council set up a sub-committee 
headed by Robert Merriam to inves- 
tigate the policies of CHA as “being 
not in accord with those of a great 
majority of citizens.” The Merriam 
Committee report has upheld the 


Chicago's Mayor Kennelly 


actions of the CHA, but the real test 
will come shortly when the Mayor 
fills two vacancies of the Authority. 

The Commission on Human Rela- 
tions has existed four years as a special 
commission within the Mayor’s allow- 
ances. An ordinance passed by the 
Council this year makes it a regular 
department of the City. But that it- 
self is no guarantee of its security. 
Because of lack of word from City 
Hall, the Council’s budget committee 
was able to slash the appropriations 
for the Commission. It was only after 
widespread public protest that the cut 
was restored. At present the Com- 
mission operates on a total budget of 
$55,000 a year, including salary for 
the Executive Director. 

While it would be unfair to say that 
Kennelly is hostile to the Commission, 
he gives many indications of being in- 
GECISIVE iu urd. 0. 
with many political gestures, it is the 
small thing that counts. Thus a few 
weeks ago the Mayor’s Commission 
held its annual luncheon to announce 
its special awards to various individ- 
uals and groups who had done most 
during the year to promote inter- 
group peace. Although the awards 
were made in the name of the Mayor, 
the Mayor was not present. Nor was 
the Mayor’s Commission invited to sit 
in on an inter-departmental confer- 
ence regarding the suspicious origin 
of several fires in a Negro tension area 
on the near North Side, following the 
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Coroner’s Jury report of arson in an 
Ohio Street tenement in which four 
Negro women and six children lost 
their lives last November, 

At the worst these incidents indicate 
some tentative steps by Kennelly to 
reduce the effectiveness of this im- 
portant agency; at the best they indi- 
cate unintentional and unthinking 
slights which a more perceptive poli- 
tician would not make, and if so indi- 
cate a serious defect in Kennelly’s 
social thinking. 

In summation, the judgments are 
still open on Kennelly. He is honest 
and capable, his sights are traditional, 
his goals still undetermined. While 
in appearance a pleasant man with 
neat white hair, he lacks the kind 
of personal warmth that emphasized 
the engaging sides of Kelly’s benevo- 
lent corruption. Yet Kennelly does 
seem to be thawing out. 

Finley Peter Dunne’s Mr. Dooley 
once passed judgment on two Chicage 
alderman, Hinkey Dink McKenna and 
Bathouse John Coughlin, two of 
Yerke’s stalwarts, the obverse of which 
might be applied to Mr. Kennelly 
today. 

“He’s a great man,” says Mr. Dink, 
referring to Hon. B.-House John. “He's 
got the grit and the gall, and if he 
only had the grammar, he’d be a 
statesman, and don’t you ever forget 
it. 

Mr .Kennelly starts off with the 
grammar. 








SDF NEWS 


NATIONAL 
Hartford, Conn.: August Claessens 
speaks over WDRC (Columbia Net- 
work), Sunday, Feb. 8, 2:45 p. m. to 
3p.m. Topic: “What Do We Mean By 
Social Democracy.” Also at 4 p. m., at 
the Workmen’s Circle Center, 2003 
Main Street, Hartford. Topic: “The 
Marshall Plan—As Social Democrats 
View It.” Five p. m., reception follow- 
ing the lecture. . . . Newark, N. J.: 


Forum at Hotel Sheraton, Friday, 
Feb. 6, 8:30 p. m., Lewis A. Coser: “The 
Crisis in European Labor.” Feb. 13, 


Aaron Levenstein, “Communist Activi- 
ties in Labor and Government.” Aus- 
piees: Rand School of Northerm New 
Jersey. . . . Philadelphia, Pa.: Other 
radio talks and meetings will be an- 
nounced here shortly. . . . Chicago, Il.: 
Banquet to Morris Seskind, 75th Anni- 
versary, Morrison Hotel, February 22, 
6 p.m. ... Boston and Providence: 
Claessens here March 21, also,on the 
radio. . . . Boston, Mass.: Testimonial- 
Farewell Dinner, February 22, Hotel 
Bradford, to Leon Arkin, who after 
26 years of faithful and efficient service 
to the Social Democratic movement 
and community affairs is leaving for 
anew post on the Jewish Daily Forward 
in New York. Philip Block, well- 
known Social Democrat will replace 
Arkin in Boston. ,.. Two new leaflets 
four pages each—“‘What Do We Mean 
By Social Democracy,” and “Must We 
Have Another Depression?” Send for 
copies, Social Democratic Federation, 
7 East 15th Street, New York 3, N. Y., 
$2.50 per hundred. 


~ & * 
NEW YORK CITY 
City Central Committee: Meets 
Wednesday, February 11, 3:30 p. m. 
Election of officers. Two large 


, 


_——— 


Forum sessions for early March are 
planned for Eastern Parkway section 
of Brooklyn and in the Allerton Ave- 
nue section of the Bronx. ... Seventy- 
fifth Birthday Party for D. Tuck, Satur- 
day, February 7, 9 p. m., Washington 
Heights Branch, JSV, at 4213 Broad- 
way, near 179th Street. . . . Abramo- 
wiich-East Bronx Branch: Dinner Sym- 
posium, Sunday, February 15, 4 p. m., 
at 1422 Wilkins Avenue, W.C. School 
Room. ... Robert J. Alexander speaks 


-on “British Labor Party,” Thursday, 


February 19, 6 p. m., Local 22, ILGWU, 

. Julien Steinberg speaks on “Civil 
War in the CIO,” February 13. 8:30 
p. m., New Era Club, 274 East Broad- 
way, New York. . .. Algernon Lee 
speaks over station WEVD every Satur- 
day night at 9:30 p. m., and Liston M, 
Oak every Thursday at 10 p. m.. 
Theatre Party: Thursday, February 19, 
Second Avenue Theatre, musical com- 
edy, “The Big Shot.” . . . Mid-Bronx 
Branch: Social, Saturday, February 14, 
& p. m., 108 East 18lst Street, Bronx. 
Solomon Schwarz on “The Worker and 
Seviet Economy.” . . . Vladeck Club, 
Liberal Party, 6416 Bay Parkway, 
Brooklyn: August Claessens, Friday, 
February 6, 9 p. m, “The 1948 Cam- 
paign.” . Public Affairs Committee, 
organized to protect the five-cent. fare 
and fight for a referendum. S.D.F., S.P., 
and other organizations. Conference 
called for February 21... 
Committee: Supperette, Social and 
Card Party, Rand School, Saturday 
night, February 28. ... August Claes- 
sens-East Bronx Branch: Meets Mon- 
day, February 9, 8:30 p. m., at 862 East 
Tremont Avenue. Plans for a large 
forum. ... Bazaar under the auspices 
of the Womens Committee of the S.D.F. 
and J.S.V., at the Rand School, May 7, 
& and 9. 


. Women’s 
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Soviet Blackmail 


Inn a sensational story in the 
NY Times of Jan. 21, C. L. Sulz- 
berger describes the methods by 
which Soviet Russia intervenes in 
the affairs of Western European 
nations. Diplomatic pressure is used 
jo prevent them from aligning them- 
selves too closely with the USA. 
One government at least was warned 
that thffough the USA now has the 
atombomb and Russia has not, the 


USA has the advantage but is too 
naive and weak to exploit its ad- 
vantage. But in ten years, the Soviet 














A MUST! 


THE S.D.F. HAS ARRANGED A 


THEATRE PARTY 


ON 
THURSDAY EVENING, FEBRUARY 19 (2nd Ave. & 2nd St.) 


“THE BIG SHOT" 


ONLY A FEW TICKETS LEFT. 
Call S.D.F. OFFICE FOR RESERVATIONS: AL 4-2620 


diplomat said, the USSR would have 
the atombomb and will not be re- 
luctant to use it. 


. Another way that Soviet Russia 
is pressuring the European nations 
is through the Cominform. Sulz- 
berger reveals that Lt. Gen. Fidor 
Kovpak has called for unity in sup- 
port of Russia and against the 
Marshall Plan of all partisans who 
fought against the Nazis. Kovpay 
is vice-president of the Ukrainian 
Soviet Republic, and from Albania 
he is now directing the guerrilla 
warfare against the Greek Govern- 
ment. 
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Ex-Lax acts gently, but thoroughly. Not too 
strong, not too mild — it’s the “Happy Medium” 
laxative! Its effectiveness and pleasant taste have 
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By William Henry Chamberlin 


Where the News Ends 








From Humiliation to Atonement 


WO YEARS ago I suggested in this column 

that February 11, the date of the issue of 

the Yalta Agreement, should be observed 
as a day of American national humiliation. 
Now, as the third anniversary of Yalta, which 
looks increasingly worse in retrospect, if that 
be possible, is approaching, I suggest that 
we turn a day of humiliation into a day of 
atonement. 

February 11, 1948, would be an honorable, a 
glorious date in United States history if the 
President or the Secretary of State would make 
a ringing declaration to the effect that we con- 
sider both the Yalta Agreement and its com- 
panion in infamy, the Potsdam Agreement, nul] 
and void. We could then get back to the solid 
ground of the Atlantic Charter, which was torn 
to shreds by the brutal and immoral provisions 
of the Yalta and Potsdam instruments. 

The legal as well as the moral case for 
annulling the Yalta and Potsdam documents is 
overwhelming. Neither was submitted to Con- 
gress for ratification. And, although both rep- 
resented a lew point in the misguided Anglo- 
American policy of trying to appease the Soviet 
dictatorship, both have been systematically 
violated by the Soviet rulers whenever this 
suited their convenience. 

It would be merely ridiculous today to assert 
that Stalin kept his Yalta pledges. The “peoples 
liberated from the domination of Nazi Germany 
and the peoples of the former Axis satellite 
states of Europe” have most emphatically not 
been permited, under Soviet ogcupation, “to 
solve by democratic means their pressing po- 
litical and economic problems.” And what a 
mockery the promise of “free and unfettered 
elections” in Poland seems, in the light of the 
crude chicanery of the election that was held 
a year ago, the continual reign of terror in 
Poland and the forced flight of Mikolajcezyk! 

The Soviet Government has also broken the 
understanding about China and Manchuria 
which was one of the secret agreements of 
Yalta. Roosevelt bribed Stalin, at China’s ex- 
pense, to do something which America should 
have made every effort to avoid: Soviet par- 
ticipation in the Far Eastern war. Japan was 
already on her last legs militarily. Even with 
out the invention of the atomic bomb Japan 
could have been blockaded and bombed into 
surrender. 

By entering the war a few days before Japan's 
collapse the Soviet Union staked out footholds 
in Manchuria and Korea which are profoundly 
detrimental to American interests in main- 
taining the open door and self-determination 
for the Chinese and Korean peoples. Under the 
terms of the Yalta secret deal the Soviet Gov- 
ernment was to receive, as the price of its inter- 
vention, a joint share in the operation of the 
Manchurian railway system, a naval base at 
Port Arthur, at the southern tip of the Man- 
churian peninsula, and a preferential position 
in the chief Manchurian port, Dairen. 

% * 
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Tue Soviet Government, on its part, was sup- 
posed to recognize and support only the legal 
Chinese government. But, as always, when it 
was given an inch, it took a yard. It kept the 
Chinese nationalist forces out of Dairen. ft used 
its control of the Manchurian railways to enable 
large Communist forces to move into that 
strategic province. It only withdrew its own 
troops (apart from those still maintained in 
Dairen and Port Arthur) after it had supplied 
the incoming Chinese Communists with vast 
quantities of Japanese equipment and after it 
had looted all-the most valuable Manchurian 
factory equipment. 

Soviet violations of the Potsdam Agreement 
are equally flagrant. In this revengeful and 
unworkable document, designed to transform 


Germany into a gigantic penal colony, there are 
only two constructive ideas. One is that Ger- 
many should be treated as an economic unit. 
The other is that democratic parties should be 
encouraged to function. 

The Soviet Government has welshed on both 
these promises. It has turned its own occupation 
zone in Germany into a separate area of eco- 
nomic exploitation and political dictatorship. 
The American and British governments have 
already found themselves compelled by the 





logiz of the economic situation to raise 
permitted level of German industry to a co 
siderably higher figure than was contempla 
at Potsdam. But they should go further. The 
should repudiate’and scrap the whole Potsda 
Agreement on the very good and sufficient r 
sons that its application would involve eithe 
the slow starvation of millions of Germans @ 
the outlay of vast sums on relief, and would 6 
completely inconsistent both with any hope fe 
European recovery and with the professed waj 
aims of the United Nations. 

Yalta was a far blacker milestone in Ame 
ican history than Pearl Harbor. In these docu 
ments we betrayed faithful allies, Poland ang 
China. We trampled under foot the right ¢ 
self-determination. We assented to the b 
barous principle of forced uprooting of whol 
populations. We lent our authority to a “peace 
settlement calculated to turn Germany inio 
starving desert and Europe into a hopele 
poorhouse. We wrought evil for which we a 
paying now, for which we may pay more dearl 
in the future. 

Let’s repudiate Yalta and Potsdam and sta 
with a clean slate! 








Editorials— 


Integration of Negroes 
Into Navy 


The Navy has published a book by Lieut. 
Dennis D. Nelson, the only Negro naval reserve 
oflicer now on active duty. Nelson wrote a 
critical analysis which assails discrimination 
but praises efforts at reform. This is basis for 
hope that the reforms will really be carried out 
in the most conservative branch of our armed 
forces. The principal change is in the inte- 
gration of Negroes into the Navy, a policy 
announced in 1945. 

During the war it was often not possible to 
segregate white and black men aboard ship. 
No trouble resulted from the mingling of races, 
any more than mixing Americans of Italian, 
Polish, German, Russian, French and Japanese 
descent caused conflict. This disposes of the 
main argument for segregation. 

There are now three other Negro officers in 
the regular Navy, and one Negro cadet at the 
Naval Academy at Annapolis. Lieut. Nelson 
writes that “the willingness of the Navy De- 
partment to embark upon a positive and con- 
structive program for greater education, train- 
ing and utilization of its Negro personnel is, in 
itself, a great advance.” His main criticism is 
directed at white officers, who can think of 
Negroes only as servants doing menial manual 
work. Publication of this book by the Navy is 
an encouraging sign of progress. 

President Truman has called upon Congress 
to end Jim Crowism, lynching and poll-taxes. 
It would be heartening if, as Commander-in- 
Chief, he issued an order abolishing all segre- 
gation in all the armed forces of our country. 
This would prove American sincerity to the 
three-quarters of the world’s inhabitants whose 
skin is colored. 





COMING TO THE POINT 


| Andrei Y. Vishinsky, Deputy Soviet For- | 
eign Minister, declared at the Paris confer- | 
lence that “the Soviet delegation is in favor | 
|of more decisions and fewer words.” 


0] 


—News item. 


Visnnsky rises now to state 
| That he, for one, envisions 

| A parley having less debate 

And more, far more, decisions. 


|Thus might the meeting reach an aim 





| With speed and friendly flavor. 
| Though we can guess just whom these same 
Decisions have to favor. 











= = Richard Armour—— 


No Veto of Truth 


T, 1—E UN Economic and Social Council ha 
opened its sixth session at Lake Success. I 
18-member nations are supposed to recommend 
measures to promote economic and social ad 
vancement for mankind. The UNESCO is ver 
democratic—but it has no authority whateve 
to enforce its decisions. All it can do is to gathe 
information and talk—throw a searchlight on 
what is wrong with the world. It can not tak 
action to raise living standards, fight diseas¢ 
relieve famine, or protect human rights. 

But the dissemination of facts and exposu 
of wrong is in itself an important function. 
the UNESCO does it well, without fear or favor 
it will be an exceedingly valuable agency. Th 
AFL has called upon the UNESCO, for example 
to investigate forced labor. There is, however 
no possibility that Soviet Russia will permi 
any such investigation, and that is where mos 
of the slave labor of the world is to be found 
But even a discussion of this issue will have 
certain value. There are now hundreds of forme! 
persons who have escaped the clutches of t 
NKVD, and many of them know facts abo 
the Soviet concentration camps. Their test 
mony should be taken by the UNESCO. In o 
counter-attack against Communist propagand 
the UNESCO can be an effective weapon. Th 
USSR has used the UN as a sounding-board— 
why shouldn’t we? 

The UNESCO cannot give orders to i 
member nations. But it can throw light on th 
dark places of this gloomy earth. It can en 
lighten. It can destroy illusions and answe 
lies. The Communist-dominated nations canna 
veto truth in UNESCO. 
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